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Basic Trends 


Political 


N July 8, elections to the House of Councillors, the Upper House of the 
Japanese National Diet, are to be held. The Japanese Constitution 
provides for elections to the House of Councillors every third year. 

The last elections were in April, 1953. 

The most notable feature of these elections is the fact that they will be 
the first since the Liberal-Democratic Party and the Socialist Party came into 
being and began to dominate the political scene, and the first since the last 
General Election (February, 1955). With Conservatives and Socialists now 
clearly drawn up into two opposing camps,! they can hardly avoid, whether 
they might wish it or not, putting before the nation their platforms for political 
action in somewhat greater detail than they have hitherto. Moreover, these 
are the first elections since the formation of the second Hatoyama Cabinet, 
and may also be regarded as a call to the nation for a vote of confidence in 
this Cabinet. To this extent, the House of Councillors elections will be most 
expressive of the political situation in Japan, and may even determine to some 
extent future political tendencies. 


1) Parliamentary government on English lines has been achieved in Japan as far as the outward form 
is concerned: there are now two major parties standing in opposition to each other, the one representing 
conservative, the other labour interests. The 24th Diet session which endei on Tune 3 saw, however, 
violent clashes between the Liberal-Democrats and Socialists over the Smt: Constituency Bill, the Board 
of Education Bill and other important measures before the Diet. These clashes eventually led, towards the 
end of the session, to the Socialists’ resorting to violence in an attempt to obstruct passage of the Govern- 
ment bill revising the board of education system. Thanks to this, there were unprecedented scenes of 
disorder during a plenary session of the Upper House, and public opinion was unanimous in condemning 
the Socialists for their violent tactics. These events will doubtless have a considerable effect where the 
forthcoming elections to the Upper House are concerned also. 
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In these elections, the attention of the Japanese people is mainly con- 
centrated upon the problem of Constitutional revision, to which they should 
give a clear-cut answer. The present Japanese Constitution began life as a 
draft arising out of negotiations between the Government and General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters in the early days of the Allied Occupation; this is what 
was voted upon by the Diet. It is celebrated as an essentially “democratic” 
document, with a famous provision on the “Renunciation of War.” Subsequent 
changes in the international situation and Japan’s recovery of her independence 
have raised the problem of defense, and, in turn, provoked widespread dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of rearmament, and of constitutional revision 
to allow for it. This is no mere theoretical issue; it has to do with such concrete 
problems as the establishment, in the last days of the Yoshida Cabinet, of the 
Defense Bureau, and the formation of the Japanese Self-Defense Forces. At 
that time already, constitutional revision had become a political issue, but it 
has been thrust even more forcibly into the political limelight since the forma- 
tion of the Hatoyama Cabinet. Prime Minister Hatoyama has, in his replies 
to questions in the Diet and on other occasions, stated publicly that he has 
plans for “Constitutional reform,” and preparations are being made for the 
“enactment of a purely Japanese Constitution.”? 

The Hatoyama Cabinet and the Liberal-Democrats, the Government 
party, take the stand that Constitutional revision should not be limited to 
Article IX, the “War Renouncing” Clause, but should be carried out in sweeping 
fashion, embracing, for example, such problems as the status of the Emperor, 
the bicameral system and the organization of the Diet, and even such provisions 
as those dealing with basic human rights and the family system. They use such 
phrases as “an imposed Constitution” and “the MacArthur Constitution” in 
their appeals to the Japanese people. 

The Socialist Party, opposed as it is to constitutional revision, has a 
different stand. It agrees that certain provisions of the Constitution, as, for 
example, those dealing with a bicameral Diet, are not well suited to the present 
Japanese political situation. But at the same time, it insists, Article IX is basic 
to the growth of a “peaceful,” “democratic” Japan, and is absolutely opposed 
to its revision. 

In other words, the Socialists recognize that there are points in the present 
Constitution which call for revision, but they fear that any recognition of this 
necessity may be taken as an excuse for tampering with Article IX. They also 
feel that such matters as Constitutional revision must wait until Japan has 
developed into a fully democratic nation. Hence their call for preservation of 
the present Constitution. 

The Japanese political set-up, with its cabinet system, may bear some 

1) Submitted by the Liberal-Democratic Party, a “Bill for the Establishment of a Constitutiona- 
Investigation Commission” was passed by the Diet. This law was for the purpose of “studying the 
Constitution of Japan, and investigating and discussing the various problems pertaining thereto.” It is 


thought that the conclusions of this Commission will furnish the basis for a strong attempt to revise the 
Constitution. 
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resemblance to the British, but in the actual composition of the House of 
Councillors and the House of Representatives it is closer to the American 
system—with a certain amount of ensuing confusion. The extent to which this 
mixture of two systems makes the present parliamentary system unsuitable for 
Japan is clear to everyone. 

The House of Councillors consists of members elected both from the 
country as a whole (National Constituency) and from prefectural constituencies. 
This would clearly seem to have been inspired by the American concept of 
the federal “state.” In Japan, where the total land area is no greater than that 
of California, it is hardly any wonder that contradictions have steadily multiplied 
in carrying out both nation-wide and prefectural elections. 

Members of the House of Councillors are elected for six years. Half of 
the membership of the House is renewed every three years—a total of 125 
members, 50 of whom are elected from the country as a whole, and 75 from 
the prefectural constituencies. 

The Constitution stipulates that a two-thirds majority of both Fouses 
is necessary for revision. This means of course that, with an Opposition of 
just over one-third of either House, a motion for constitutional revision could 
not be entertained. On the eve of the coming elections for the House of 
Councillors, membership in the Upper House is as follows: Liberal- 
Democratic Party: 122; Socialist Party: 68; Ryokufti-kai (an independent 
political body): 43; others: 11; vacancies: 6; total: 250.1 Thus, if in the coming 
elections the Socialist Party is able to obtain 84 seats in this House, it will 
control one-third of the House, and hence be in a position to block effectively 
any motion for constitutional revision. For this, the Socialist Party need only 
capture 16 additional seats. Whether or not such a clear-cut answer will 
be forthcoming is far from certain, but at all events it need hardly be emphasized 
how great will be the political repercussions of these elections. 


A Soviet-Japanese Fisheries Agreement was signed in Moscow on May 
15. Mr. K6no Ichiré, Minister of Agriculture and Forestry, who conducted the 
negotiations leading to this agreement, has reported that in the course of his 
meetings with Mr. Alexander Ishkov, the Soviet Minister of Fisheries Industries, 
the latter expressed Russia’s desire to restore diplomatic relations with Japan 
as soon as possible. To this Minister K6éno replied that Japan wished negotia- 
tions to begin not later than July 31. 

As Mr. Kéno explained on this occasion, his own statement was based 
on considerations arising from the coming elections to the House of Councillors. 
Salmon and salmon-trout fishing in the North Pacific usually reaches its peak 
from the end of July until about the middle of August, and this no doubt was 
of concern to Mr. K6no, but he also had in mind the coming elections because 

1) In the coming House of Councillors elections, the seats up for election, taking both the National 
Constituency and the prefectural constituencies together, are as follows (with number not up for election 


following each, in parentheses): Liberal-Democrats: 61 (61); Socialists: 37 (31); Ryokufi-kai: 17 ‘26); 
others: 6 (5); vacancies: 6. 
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they will show clearly whether or not the Hatoyama Cabinet enjoys popular 
support. 

In this sense, the Moscow talks were more than negotiations on the 
solution of the fisheries difficulties in the North Pacific; they were also a kind 
of last-ditch measure to which the Hatoyama Cabinet was all but forced. Its 
popularity has gradually begun to wane from the beginning of this year. Since 
the Diet session opened, it has, as far as the people are concerned, produced 
nothing worthy of the name of legislation, except for the budget. In addition, 
Mr. Hatoyama’s health has come in for increasing attention, while his state- 
ments, with their somewhat irresponsible ring, have led to a heightening of the 
people’s suspicion that he lacks the necessary qualifications to be Prime Minister. 

The sudden and unexpected death of Mr. Ogata Taketora, who was to 
replace Prime Minister Hatoyama as head of the Liberal-Democratic Party, led 
to Mr. Hatoyama’s election to the chairmanship of the Party at the April 
General Meeting. This made it possible for the Hatoyama Cabinet to continue 
in office. It has continued only on the basis of a certain negative strength 
derived from the fact that there is no one else to seize the reins of power. 

Against this background of changing public sentiment Prime Minister 
Hatoyama and those close to him have paid extraordinary attention to the 
questions of Soviet-Japanese diplomatic relations and of the Philippine repara- 
tions. These reparations have been pending for more than four years, ever since 
the days of the Yoshida Cabinet. Since Prime Minister Hatoyama had gone 
ahead and promised some time ago an $800 million settlement, it was essential 
for the Cabinet to go ahead as quickly as possible. The Philippines Repara- 
tions Agreement was signed in Manila on May 9.* 


The restoration of Soviet-Japanese diplomatic relations was a different 
matter. It was one of the most important public commitments of the Hatoyama 
Cabinet. It continually emphasized its disagreement with the former Yoshida 
Cabinet on this score, labelling its predecessor’s foreign policy as “one-sided,” 
and “pro-American,” and promising to “rectify” it. 

In this light, it would be hardly an exaggeration to say that it was the 
internal political situation in Japan which led to the opening of fisheries 
negotiations in Moscow. Agreement was reached only by acceding to Soviet 
demands, and promising the resumption of diplomatic relations between Japan 
and the U.S.S.R. It may be counted a victory for Soviet diplomacy, and has an 
extremely profound internal political significance in that it produced a fait 
accompli calling for the resumption of Soviet-Japanese diplomatic relations. 
But it gave at the same time some boost to the waning popularity of the Hato- 

1) The Philippines Reparations Agreement consists of $550 million in direct reparaiions and $250 
million in private loans. Philippine demands for Japanese Government guarantees regarding this $250 
million in private loans proved a difficult point in the negotiations. It was solved by including in the agree- 
ment an explicit statement to the effect that the Japanese Government would “ facilitate and expedite " the 
loans. With the signing of this reparations agreement, which was approved by the Japanese Diet on June 


3, the Philippines will ratify the San Francisco Peace Treaty, and at long last a state of peace will once 
more exist between Japan and the Philippines. 
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yama Cabinet. Recent turns in events have, what is more, made the Hatoyama 
Cabinet consider giving support to private trading-with Communist China. 

The Moscow talks were by no means simply concerned with the fishing 
industry; they also dealt with the resumption of diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the U.S.S.R.—and that is their real importance and greatest signifi- 
cance. 

Talks between Japan and the U.S.S.R. were held in London from 
autumn of last year until early this year on the conclusion of a peace treaty. 
They were suspended last March when no agreement was reached. In point 
of fact, agreement was reached by the end of last year on every point except 
the territorial issue, and as the meetings continued into the present year, the 
U.S.S.R. agreed to the return of Habomai and Shikotan Islands. She refused, 
however, even to entertain Japan’s demand for a restoration of the Southern 
Kuriles. It was on this alone that negotiations broke down. 

Demands were loud in Japan for the recovery of the Southern Kuriles. 
At that time the Hatoyama Cabinet was powerless even to unite its own party 
on the issue. The future of the London talks was, accordingly, looked upon 
with little hope and in February a breakdown was already considered 
inevitable. 

The U.S.S.R. may have had this in mind when, on March 2], she an- 
nounced limitations on salmon and salmon-trout catches in the North Pacific. 
She probably thought that in this way she could either exert pressure which 
would lead to agreement in London; or indirectly, through Japanese fishing 
interests, impose upon the Japanese negotiators a solution of the North Pacific 
fisheries problem, which in turn would provide a pretext for renewed Soviet 
demands to restore diplomatic relations. Subsequent events have shown that 
the Russians followed the second course. 

Before Mr. K6no’s departure for Moscow at the end of March, an under- 
standing seems to have been reached by Prime Minister Hatoyama, and in- 
fluential Government and Liberal-Democratic Party members close to him, on 
such delicate issues as whether the resumption of diplomatic relations should 
be considered together with the fisheries problem, and whether claims to the 
Southern Kuriles might not have to be abandoned. 

In the course of the negotiations, Mr. Kono met Premier Bulganin and 
Minister Ishkov in private. The following account of a statement by Premier 
Bulganin on this occasion, sent from Moscow by a Japanese reporter, is of 
extraordinary interest: 

Premier Bulganin said, “...Reviewing the progress of the earlier negotia- 
tions in London, we were led to believe that the Japanese Government 
and people genuinely desired to resume diplomatic relations with the 
U.S.S.R. after all. For our part, we were willing to concede Habomai and 
Shikotan; to allow navigation of the straits; to concede everything that it 
was proper to concede. But when, in spite of all these concessions, Japan 
went so far as to demand the return of Etorofu and Kunashiri, we were 
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forced to conclude that she did not really seek the restoration of diplomatic 
relations. After all, are not these the very territories which, after Russia's 
defeat in the war of 1905, Japan ruthlessly stole from us? ... Such dealings 
as the London negotiations are meaningless, no matter how long they go 
on! How can even a provisional fisheries agreement be worked out when 
we have no diplomatic relations with one another? Japan seems really 
to have forgotten that a state of war still exists between herself and the 
U.S.S.R. ...” 

These were the ominous undercurrents of the negotiations between 
Minister Kéno and Premier Bulganin. The fisheries agreement was finally 
signed, however, and at the same time, on May 15, the following joint com- 
muniqué was issued in Moscow:— 

“As a result of detailed discussions on problems relating to the regulation 
of fisheries in the North Pacific waters, carried out in a spirit of sincerity 
and understanding, on May 15, 1956, fisheries treaties and agreements on 
sea rescue were signed. On this occasion, A. Ishkov and I. Kono exchanged 
opinions on the normalization of relations, and agreed that, with a view 
to putting into effect the treaties and agreements as quickly as possible, 
it was necessary to resume negotiations for the normalization of Soviet- 
Japanese relations as soon as possible, and not later than July 31, 1956.” 

This being the atmosphere of the Moscow talks and their content, their 
influence upon Japan’s future course will be great—so great that they might 
almost be said to hold the key to the political situation. The most pressing 
question is the basis upon which negotiations for the normalization of Soviet- 
Japanese relations will be resumed (the Hatoyama Cabinet wanted to resume 
them as early as June). Should normal relations follow a peace treaty, or 
should they follow the so-called “Adenauer Formula,” by which exchange of 
envoys would be carried out first and the solution of long-pending problems 
postponed till later? Following the Moscow talks, Minister K6no has personally 
opted in favor of the “Adenauer Formula.” But there is strong opposition in 
Japanese political circles to any such settlement which would in fact leave 
unsettled insoluble issues, like the return of former Japanese islands. Even 
those who are dissatisfied with the outcome of the Moscow talks are forced 
to admit at any rate that they produced a fait accompli which can hardly be 
undone. The general trend of opinion is towards a realization of the practical 
necessity of restoring diplomatic relations between the two countries. The 
Moscow negotiations may be said without exaggeration to have been the most 
important political development in Japan during the first half of 1956. 


What, if any, have been the reactions of the Japanese Communist Party 
to the decisions of the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. 
held earlier this year? The Japanese Communist Party, which has shown signs 
of becoming a party of “adventurers of the extreme Left,” had already shown 
signs of re-examining its tactics of “violence,” and is now overhauling its general 
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principles in the light of the new directions outlined at the Congress by Nikita 
Khruchshev, Anastas Mikoyan and others. Until these new principles are worked 
out, the Party lacks direction. In general the Japanese Communists might well 
be described as “unsettled.” The following is the opinion of Government 
authorities:— 
“The Japanese Communist Party is now busy with internal adjustments, 
and seems unlikely to engage in any subversive activities. It has through- 
out the country candidates who will stand in the House of Councillors 
elections; but rather than go it alone, it will attempt to join forces with 
the Socialists. Its policy is to seek a united front with that party.” 
The Socialist Party, for its part, is not playing. 


Economic 


HE views expressed in both Government and financial circles about the 
yA economic trends of 1956 are mostly optimistic. Finance Ministry officials 
feel that the present increase in economic activity, unaccompanied as it 
is by a rise in prices, will not lead to inflation through an excessive demand for 
funds, and that even if some prices rise, there is no cause for alarm. Officials 
of the Bank of Japan also regard the present increase in economic activity as 
quantitative. Although they do not consider that it will rapidly change into 
inflation, they feel that recent developments deserve the closest attention. 
Both groups of officials, however, have reached the optimistic conclusion that 
the present healthy economic activity will continue for some time. 

Some of the price fluctuations which have occurred in recent months do 
not entirely bear out the optimistic analysis of these financial circles. The 
effect of the policy of retrenchment which in the past caused the price level 
to fall by about 9% and thus improved the ability of Japanese commodities 
to compete in world markets has been entirely overtaken by the rise in prices 
which has occurred in the past few months. It is partly due to the world-wide 
rise in steel and other metals, but recently a change in the tone of the whole 
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market has become evident. Machinery, which remained low all last year, and 
textile prices, which hung back for a long time, have recently been rising 
rapidly. Building materials and foodstuffs have also without exception shown 
an upward trend. 

The Government plans to increase exports during the fiscal year 1956 by 
5% over last year’s figure, a much smaller rise compared with last year’s increase 
of 30%. But the export demand for goods continues to grow and is matched 
by an increase in domestic demand, stimulated by the anticipation of higher 
prices. The national rate of consumption is also slowly rising. We must 
therefore expect the demand for goods, which is directly linked with the price 
trend, to increase sharply. 

Industry has recently achieved a productivity ratio of about 85%, which 
must be regarded as more or less right. It is very doubtful whether we can 
look forward again this year to a large increase in production arising out of 
an improved ratio of operation, such as last year’s. The Government wants 
to restrain the rise in prices by expanding the foreign exchange budget and 
thus increasing imports. This aim, however, may not be fully realized, because 
the steps taken to remove import restrictions may not be sufficiently drastic. 

Judging by the supply and demand position with regard to goods, there 
is no guarantee that the present healthy economic activity will not develop 
into inflation later on. If the rise in prices leads to a growth in speculative 
demand, the danger will be great. What is healthy activity may turn into an 
unhealthy boom. If inflation is to be forestalled and national prosperity is 
to be placed on a solid basis, some change is essential in the present facile 
optimism about the prosperity trend. In other words, Japan has to face the 
fact that she must either advance towards inflation or turn her back upon it, 
and accordingly lay her plans carefully. 


INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS TEN YEARS AFTER THE WAR 


The international balance sheet for 1955 has recently been published, 
giving the complete picture for the last ten years. A glance at the yearly 
statements clearly reveals the path which the Japanese economy has trodden 
since the end of the war. They show that during the five years from 1946 to 
1950 the economy depended largely upon American aid, while from 1951 to 
1955, it relied extensively upon special procurements. 

During the five years from 1946 to 1950 Japan ran up deficits amounting 
to $1,000 million in goods and trade and $500 million in services—a total of 
$1,500 million, while American aid totalled $1,900 million. As a result, the 
balance sheets show slightly increasing foreign currency reserves at the end 
of each year. Over the five-year period, total American aid to Japan amounted 
to no less than two-thirds of all Japanese imports. Thus the recovery of the 
Japanese economy during this period was achieved mainly as the result of 
American aid. In 1950, the production level in the mining and manufacturing 
industries was only approximately 80% of the prewar level, while the national 
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level of consumption in cities was approximately 70% of the prewar. On the 
whole, therefore, the pace of recovery achieved during this period, despite the 
enormous quantities of aid received, was rather slow. 

The outbreak of the Korean war gave a sudden stimulus to the Japa- 
nese economy. It stands out in the balance sheets as a sudden expansion in 
the volume of trade, an increase in special procurement orders, and a dis- 
appearance of references to American aid. Japanese trade rode the crest of the 
world-wide rearmament wave. The Allied Forces’ policy of local purchase 
produced an enormous income in foreign currency. Even without American 
aid, the Japanese economy was able to balance her international payments. 
The foreign currency income from special procurement during the five years 
amounted to $3,300 million. Not only is this figure greater than the total sum 
of American aid during the previous five years; it is nearly half of the foreign 
currency income derived from the export of commercial goods between 1951 
and 1955. These special procurements, which brought in enormous sums in 
foreign currency every year after 1951, provided the main stimulus to Japa- 
nese economic recovery. During this time, the output of the mining and 
manufacturing industries and the national level of consumption crept up to 
those of before the war, while the Japanese economy seized the opportunity 
to end its dependence on foreign aid and became capable of standing on its 
own feet. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IN 1955 


The most noteworthy feature of the international balance sheet for 1955 
is the fact that the trade balance, which had hitherto been sharply adverse, 
now recorded a marked improvement. Foreign trade (FOB prices) over the 
past three years had shown an annual deficit of $400 million to $700 million, 
but in 1955 this was reduced to as little as $70 million, while the volume of 
exports rose by 23% above the previous year’s figure. This was due to an 
increase in exports of various kinds, especially steel, textiles, artificial silks and 
other fibres, and nonferrous metals and ships. In the break-down by markets, 
the expansion in the North American market is the most striking. As for 
imports, the volume of production increased without any increase in purchases 
abroad, and this helped to improve the balance of payments position: in agri- 
culture, food imports fell to a level below that of a normal year, and most of 
the production rise occurred in fields such as metals, chemical fibres and chemical 
fertilizers, which depend to a relatively small extent upon imported raw 
materials. 

Furthermore, the tact that long-term borrowings from abroad by the 
Government and private enterprise rose to over $100 million improved the 
foreign currency position. At the end of 1955, the Government’s gold and 
foreign currency holdings exceeded $1,400 million. But even now, the state 
of the Japanese economy is such that, if special procurement is discounted, the 
balance of payments is unfavourable, and a large deficit is unavoidable. 
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Social 


HE month of March marks the beginning of the cherry blossom season 

- in Japan, a time when most Japanese go about their business with lighter 

hearts than usual. Yet there is one section of the populace for whom 

the season brings nothing but gloom—the young people taking school entrance 

examinations and their parents. What is more, the number of such gloomy 
faces to be seen about at this season is increasing year by year. 

All schools throughout the world, as is probably unavoidable, have to 
give strict school-leaving examinations and examinations to mark the end of 
particular courses, but there can be few countries where entrance examinations 
are so rigorous as in Japan, and where they have actually come to constitute a 
social and not merely an educational problem. Japan’s youth is plagued with 
entrance examinations not only in the case of universities but at high school 
and middle school into the bargain, and even at kindergartens the entrance 
examinations are by no means always plain sailing for the hopeful toddlers 
and their parents. Even before the war these examinations were, it is true, 
a source of worry to those who took them, but the situation was much easier 
than it is today. 

The educational system in pre-war Japan was based on six years at 
primary school, five at middle school, three at high school and three at 
university, only the first of these being compulsory. Completion of four years’ 
study at middle school gave the right, it was laid down, to take the entrance 
examination for high school. In addition, apart from the high-school course 
there existed three-year courses at commercial, industrial, agricultural and other 
such specialist schools, which the student entered on leaving middle school. 
This system lasted until after the last war, when, in 1947, it was changed. The 
period of compulsory education was extended to include, in addition to the 
six years at primary school, a further three years at middle school also. High 
school and university courses were changed to three and four years respectively, 
while the specialist high schools were done away with as such and became 
universities. “These reforms were decided on after deliberation by the Com- 
mission on Education set up in Japan, acting on the recommendations of an 
educational survey group sent from America. 

The number of universities in Japan at the moment when national, 
municipal and private institutions are all included totals 497. The number 
of students leaving high schools has been increasing yearly, and last year reached 
the record figure of over 700,000. The proportion of students who go on to 
university varies from school to school, and there are some high schools where 
almost all apply to do so, but on an average the figure is about 30%, represent- 
ing a national total of 200,000 students. Candidates for university entrance 
examinations, however, are not confined to students fresh from high school, 
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but include others who took the examinations and failed the previous year or 
even earlier. 

The number who sat for such examinations this year was about 400,- 
000, a total which is increased to over 700,000 when one takes into account 
those who took them at two or more different schools. The total capacity of all 
the universities in the country is, however, only about 145,000, so that a mere 
36% of all the candidates can be admitted, while at the older and more famous 
universities it is common for competition to be so fierce that only one in every 
8-10 students—in some faculties one in 16—is successful. 

The greatest problem is the fact that students who left high school the 
previous year or earlier account for a greater proportion of the successful 
candidates than those fresh from graduating, a fact which is witness to the 
difficulty of passing unless the student has time to concentrate exclusively on 
his preparation work. There is even a popular belief nowadays that one cannot 
expect to get into a famous university without having failed two or three times 
beforehand. This is illustrated in the cases of Tokyo University and Hitotsu- 
bashi University, both national universities where competition for admission is 
keen and which attract the cream of the nation’s students. At Tokyo University 
this year the percentage of successful candidates who had left high school the 
previous year or earlier was 70%, and at Hitotsubashi University 79%. The 
percentage in the faculty of agriculture at Kyoto University was 85%; this is 
the highest rate reached anywhere so far, but the figure is tending to become still 
higher everywhere each year. 

Privately-run schools known as “preparatory schools” have been set up 
to help former high school students who have failed in these examinations to 
prepare for their next attempts. There were only ten such schools in Tokyo 
in 1950, but the figure has already increased to 35, with a total enrolment of 
approximately 40,000. Those among them that are most successful each year 
in getting candidates through the university entrance examinations are so 
crowded that they, in their turn, have to hold their own entrance examinations. 
The keen competition in such cases allows of only one candidate in eight being 
admitted, so that the student who hopes to get into a good preparatory school 
has to pass yet another stiff examination in addition to the university examina- 
tion. Most large towns throughout the country have such schools of their own, 
and the total figure is reported to be around 130. Quite apart from these, 
there are many other small-scale private schools which cannot be called “pre- 
paratory schools” but which fulfil much the same kind of function. 

High schools are in theory supposed to be places where the student who 
has completed his period of compulsory education at middle school can get 
further education which, by increasing his academic or technical knowledge and 
developing his character, will fit him without further training to do useful 
work in society. In practice, however, the university entrance examination 
situation has become such that the high schools are in themselves tending to 
become little better than “preparatory schools,” and the original aims of high 
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school education are in considerable danger of being thwarted. What is worse, 
parents of high-school students who wish to get their children into university 
actually encourage this tendency. 

University entrance examinations should, ideally speaking, involve an 
unhurried examination of the candidate’s character and ability, but the number 
of candidates is so great that the examiners tend to attempt their selection by 
setting questions which will at once highlight differences of ability. It happens 
thus that high school teachers do nothing but hunt up likely questions, and 
spend all their energy in teaching their pupils how to answer them skilfully. 
As a result, in language teaching for example, the pupils are taught difficult 
phrases rather than given a general ability to read well; in mathematics, the 
emphasis is on how to solve tricky problems; and in social science the un- 
fortunate child is crammed with a large number of fragments of information 
without any general pattern. Under such circumstances, how can the child 


hope to acquire any real learning? What is more, he has to concentrate so 
hard on studying for the entrance examination that he makes no effort to 


study any academic subject or skill which does not have a direct bearing on 
this examination, and neglects at the same time that other side of education 
which aims to train him as a cultured human being. 

There are some high schools which, in an attempt to deal with the 
situation, have two types of classes, one for students who are going on to 
university and one for those who will take jobs immediately on leaving. This 
system is, however, open to criticism on the grounds that it encourages the 
tendency of the high school to become a “preparatory school” for some, while 
implanting in the rest a feeling of inferiority by becoming, for them, a kind of 
apprentice school. 

All this means that high school education is becoming progressively more 
unsatisfactory. Despite this, however, students who aim to go to university do 
all in their power to get into those high schools which concentrate on training 
their pupils to succeed in the necessary entrance examinations. As a con- 
sequence, the entrance examinations to such schools are difficult in themselves. 
The middle schools which succeed in getting the largest number of their pupils 
into such high schools have, in their turn, large numbers of applicants for 
admission. At schools which combine in one institution all the levels from 
kindergarten to university there is no need for such constant anxiety at every 
stage, yet on the other hand competition to enter the kindergartens of such 
schools is proportionately keen. 

One cannot but wonder why such enormous numbers should wish to go 
to university, and why, too, they should flock round the famous universities 
to the exclusion of others. It is doubtless a good thing in itself that as many 
as possible should receive higher education, but the question remains whether 
any worthwhile education is possible at all while studies are carried on under 
present conditions. Such questions as these demand the urgent attention of 
politicians, of educationalists and of the nation as a whole in Japan today. 
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Before the war there existed, apart from the universities, specialist high 
schools, the graduates of which naturally found employment in their own 
special spheres. Since the war, however, graduates of the old universities with 
traditions of their own and graduates of the new universities—the former 
specialist high schools—have both started from the same post in the race for 
employment, which has meant that graduates of the new universities—which 
cannot equal the older, more famous universities in their academic staff and 
facilities for study—are put at a disadvantage. The result is, thus, that anyone 
who wishes to go to university plumps automatically for the famous university 
whose students have a greater chance of finding employment. There are many 
students who continue undaunted to try for a famous university no matter 
how many times they have failed the examination, and they naturally reduce 
still further the chances of any one candidate’s succeeding. Only those whose 
own lack of ability and financial circumstances oblige them to do so sit for 
the examinations for the new universities. Nor is it any easy matter to get 
into these even, for any university is better than none as far as prospects of 
employment and future advance are concerned. The only consideration which 
drives a large proportion of young people to apply for admission to universities, 
and to the famous universities in particular, is the chance it affords them of 
getting a job and making a living. Not only the young people but their parents 
also are driven by such hard-headed considerations: in Japan, where jobs are 
few and people many, it is considered a kind of investment for the future. 

The problem could perhaps be eased somewhat by increasing the capacity 
of the universities, but while there remain variations of academic standard 
from university to university, the larger number of candidates will continue 
to apply to enter the more famous institutions. A good university requires 
first and foremost good teachers, and to create large numbers of good teachers 
overnight is impossible. What is more, those good teachers there are at present 
have no desire to go to new universities in the provinces. This is due in part 
to the lack of facilities for research in the provinces, but it is also due to the 
difficulty there of supplementing the teacher’s basic salary by other means. To 
build good universities must involve improving the teacher’s standard of living. 

As things are going at the moment, with teachers of ability forced to 
live a penurious existence, prospects of being able to create really good teachers 
seem increasingly remote. Living stamJards in general have risen during the 
ten years since the end of the war, but in Japanese society levels of income 
are not well balanced; the university professor who is good at his job still has to 
struggle to supplement his inadequate salary, while a well-known teen-age girl 
singer of popular songs may earn as much as 30 or 40 times what he does. 
This, combined with a reaction against the harshness of life in Japan im- 
mediately after the war, has tended to create an attitude whose sole concern 
is how, by hook or by crook, to make more money. The eagerness shown by 
young people, and the encouragement their parents give them, to get into a 
famous university and thus ensure themselves as far as possible a high income 
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in the future are in themselves but one more sign of this same trend. 

To ease the school entrance problem and stop the harmful practice 
whereby applicants concentrate solely on the famous universities is essential 
if Japan is to have a healthy society as a whole, and to this end the education 
system will obviously have to be amended. There are many different opinions 
as to how this should be effected. 

There are some who hold that the former specialist high schools should 
not be universities but should revert to their old status. It would be difficult, 
however, thus to set back the clock once the establishment in question had 
already become a university. Others believe—and this opinion is held by many 
—that the junior colleges offering three-year courses, which exist alongside the 
four-year universities, should, in that they are at present merely small-scale 
replicas of the latter, be adapted to provide a more thorough but specialist educa- 
tion, and their number increased. The newer universities should not attempt 
to imitate the famous universities with their traditions, but should strive each 
to have their own particular forte. This, it is claimed, would make up in some 
measure for present shortcomings in the system. 

One of the most deplorable things about the school-entrance problem 
is the psychological effect on young people. While preparation for the entrance 
examinations is in progress each is his neighbour's rival, and selfishness tends 
thus to increase. It is more profitable—the modern student tends to reason— 
to concentrate on one’s own preparation work than take part in any joint 
activities carried on by members of one’s class. What is more, his reasoning is 
right in a way, for anything less in the way of study will not get him into one 
of the famous universities. .Another bad psychological effect is the sense of 
inferiority harboured by those who have failed to get into a famous university, 
together with the sense of superiority of those who have succeeded. Just at a 
time of life when friendship should count for most, the growth of normal, 
disinterested friendship among young people is hampered by all these considera- 
tions. 

To have a goal before one and to press on towards it despite all hardship 
undoubtedly serves as a form of mental discipline, but if the approach is too 
utilitarian and egoistic the ultimate effect on democratic society is far from 
desirable. University students are supposed to be the intelligentsia and the 
leaders of tomorrow, and a situation which drives them to such ways of think- 
ing cannot be allowed to continue. 

In March of every year the post offices are busy with telegrams announcing 
either “cherry blossom out” or “cherry blossom fallen.” These are code 
phrases, used by students to inform friends of their success or failure in the 
entrance examinations, and are eloquent proof of how the blossoming of the 
cherry, that loveliest of Japan’s flowers, brings with it nothing but gloom and 
anxiety for a large section of the young people of Japan. 
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Postwar Trends in Japanese Attitudes 


Toward America 


Gordon T. Bowles 


EWSPAPERS, magazines and radio commentaries in Japan today almost 
invariably contain some reference, direct or indirect, to American 
policies, American industry and ingenuity, or to some aspect of 

American society. The variety is legion and kaleidoscopic, and criticisms or 
evaluations range from praise to bitter condemnation. 

Many attempts have been made to determine or interpret different 
aspects of Japanese public opinion, popular attitudes and national sentiments 
toward the United States, but the task of sorting out all of these views, and 
of bringing them into some sort of related perspective would probably be 
neither practicable nor possible. A few observations and generalizations, 
however, concerning some of the past and present feelings toward America and 
their possible causes may be of some assistance in indicating future lines of 
research. 

In any consideration of attitudes, it is essential to bear in mind the 
limitations imposed by Japan’s natural environment, the pertinent historic 
events of the more immediate past and the cultural heritage of the society. 
Apart from such factors as the smallness and insular character of the land 
itself, others such as the mountainous terrain, the shortness and swiftness of 
rivers, the meagreness of land resources and the inadequacy of present techniques 
for the utilization of marine resources exert a constant influence on attitude 
formation. ‘To these constants must be added the natural hazards of earth- 
quakes, floods and typhoons which all too frequently threaten the nation’s 
economy. All of these determine in large measure the type of economy, which 
in turn influences ways of thinking and the formation of the social structure. 

Of particular significance also is the manner in which foreign commerce 
was introduced and the rapidity with which industrialization occurred. While 
the general course of Japan’s socio-economic development roughly paralleled 
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that of any comparably industrialized nation in such matters as increase in 
population and the development of highly concentrated urban centers, it is 
important to bear in mind that Japan is the only Asian nation which, as yet, 
has reached such a level and that this revolution was accomplished within the 
span of less than three generations. 

So far as attitude formation is concerned, the fact of being an Asian 
nation is probably more important than the telescoping or foreshortening of 
time since it has meant that industrialization was accomplished by transplant- 
ing modern Western culture into a society with an old established Asian 
culture with markedly different ways of living, thinking and acting. In Western 
nations, industrialization was developed largely within existing cultural patterns 
through mechanization of manufacturing techniques and mass production of 
already familiar consumer goods and was not accompanied by the introduction 
of wholly new cultural elements associated often with competitive ways of living 
as was the case in Japan. 


In Japan, then, various factors have combined to create fairly marked 
cultural polarizations between the highly Westernized cities and the still largely 
Japanese rural areas, between the “aristocracy” and the peasants and between the 
older and younger generations. If one may generalize by referring to the 
surviving conservative elements in America as largely Victorian, the comparison 
in Japan, especially for the rural areas, would have to be largely with Eliza- 
bethan times. 

The effect of these polarizations on attitudes would certainly not have 
been so significant in the postwar period had the cultural innovations been 
limited largely to changes in material culture as was the case prior to the war. 
The fact, however, that so many innovations introduced by SCAP were in the 
realm of ideas rather than things has made them so important. In order then 
to appreciate changes in Japanese attitudes toward America over the past ten 
years, it is necessary to be concerned not only with the sum total of postwar 
experiences of the people, but to relate these to the total background of past 
experiences and in particular to the natural environment in which these ex- 
periences have taken place. 

The many varied reactions of the Japanese to America can be grouped 
for convenience into three major divisions on the basis of the directness or 
immediacy of impact. First might be considered those resulting from person- 
to-person contacts, to the relations between the Japanese and the personnel of 
the Occupation or Security Forces and to the reactions of Japanese who have 
been abroad. In the second division are the reactions respectively to SCAP 
policies and to the terms of the San Francisco Peace Treaty and sub- 
sequent direct agreements between Japan and the United States. Finally there 
are the reactions to American foreign policy at the international level, especially 
as they relate to military preparedness, trade, economic aid, the future of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa, and the problems of a divided world. 
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Bearing in mind the circumstances of natural and social environment 
and attitude divisions, it is understandable that the variety should be great 
and that the attitudes themselves would differ in emphasis and means of ex- 
pression in different segments of the population. Four groupings are recogniz- 
able for this purpose in the Japanese population: the peasant farmers and 
fishermen; organized labor; the medium and small industrialists; and the intel- 
lectuals. Organized labor has the supporting assistance of politically active 
students and of the younger farmers, especially the second and third sons who 
supplement farming with industrial employment. The intellectuals include 
teachers, editorial writers, commentators, critics and novelists. 

The attitudes in each of these four groups differ considerably in intensity 
and in perspective and find expression through various outlets but they are 
nevertheless inextricably interrelated. It seems therefore logical to summarize 
briefly the general tenor of changing attitudes as a whole from the end of the 
war to the present and to note differing emphases where pertinent. 


From the point of view of relations between Japan and the United 
States, the signing of the Peace Treaty at San Francisco in the autumn of 1951 
would probably be designated as the most important event. In terms of senti- 
ment and attitudes, however, San Francisco was anti-climactic for, as we shall 
see, the major turning point was the outbreak of war in Korea on June 25, 
1950, roughly five years after the surrender. 

The greatest period of person-to-person contact was during the initial 
phase of the first five-year period which followed immediately after the shock of 
defeat, bewilderment and mutual suspicion and at a time when most of the intel- 
ligentsia were either hesitant or in no position to put forward their views. Many of 
the experienced statesmen, high Government officials and major industrialists were 
either purged or mistrusted and the intellectual leaders had fallen apart into 
various groups. At one extreme were the former nationalistic supporters, who 
were generally silenced by purge or self-imposed retirement, and at the other 
extreme were those who before and even during the war had questioned or 
opposed the course their Government was pursuing. Between these extremes 
were some who approved of the Occupation reforms in principle, but who 
doubted the wisdom of trying to impose them by fiat, especially since they were 
being introduced under foreign persuasion. Still others were fearful that if 
the policies failed, resentment and despair would set in motion a series of social 
dislocations which would ultimately lead to violent reaction. There was also 
the uncertainty that SCAP would stay long enough to make the effort worth- 
while. But, in spite of the hesitation of many of the leaders, a number of 
the more positive steps initiated under the heading of democratization and 
having to do with demilitarization, emancipation of women, land ownership 
reform, freedom of the press, liberalization of education and encouragement 
of trade unionism were well received. Many of these measures, however, which 
were intended to render ineffective the presumed sources or causes of ultra- 
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nationalistic inspiration such as decentralization of political and economic 
controls and the elimination of ethics from school texts were greeted with mixed 
reactions if not with scepticism. Directives seemed to the Japanese to be issued in 
too rapid succession and in confusing array, but they were generally carried out 
in a cooperative spirit. 

The first major unfavorable reaction to Occupation policies occurred 
when the effect of releasing the Communists became apparent on the labor 
front and SCAP issued the Ordinance of June, 1946, relating to “Punishment 
of Acts Prejudicial to the Objectives of the Occupation,” an ordinance which 
was not enforced, however, until February, 1947, when the general strike was 
prohibited. Organized labor, by now quite powerfully influenced by ultra- 
leftist leaders, complained bitterly of duplicity and of the hollowness of the 
previous high-sounding phrases. Government and intellectual leaders who 
sympathized with the necessity of taking drastic action were inclined to blame 
SCAP for too great haste and misguided enthusiasm and for not having a 
carefully planned and consistent overall policy. They also deplored what seemed 
to them to be the arbitrary and high-handed manner in which controls were 
put into effect. 

A nationwide campaign was developed to purge the unions of Communist 
control, but SCAP became impatient with what appeared to be a procrastinating 
attitude in the Government and issued the now famous “MacArthur Letter” of 
July 22, 1948, which revised the National Public Service Law so as to deprive 
Government servants of the right to strike. 

Repercussions from the publication of this letter were severe and im- 
mediate and marked the second major turning-point in public attitude toward 
America. In sympathy with the Government workers, the university students 
struck against what they termed “Americanization and colonialization of Japa- 
nese education” and formed the “National Federation of Students’ Self-Gov- 
ernment Associations.” In the meantime, the public at large had become alarmed 
at the agitations of the extreme leftists and in the next election the vote shifted 
far enough to the right for the conservatives to come into power under Yoshida. 

This change in the political scene and the gradual entrenchment of a 
conservative Government in experienced hands marked the beginning of the 
third phase. By the middle of 1949 SCAP shifted responsibility increasingly 
to the Japanese Government but urged the passage of the Organization 
Control Law which was consequently looked upon by many as achieved only 
under SCAP pressure. Those who took this view felt also that MacArthur's 
call upon Japan to become “invulnerable” to Communism and aware of 
changing world conditions and of Soviet imperialistic designs, was a form of 
psychological pressure. 

The Occupation then entered a fourth phase, characterized by even 
greater alarm at the trend of SCAP policies. Many Japanese came to believe that 
these policies no longer represented the views of the U.S. Government. When 
Washington countermanded SCAP directives concerning interim reparations 
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payments, they were convinced that this was, in fact, the case. 

Wild rumors began to circulate, some to the effect that Washington had 
lost control over SCAP, others that MacArthur was merely serving as the mouth- 
piece of an ingenious and invidious plot to beguile the Japanese people by 
entertaining them first with false hopes and then by degrees developing such 
a chaotic state that it would become America’s duty to permanently keep the 
Japanese nation in order. SCAP efforts to introduce a “Red Purge” in edu- 
cation in November, 1949, were cited as proof. While such extreme views 
were not shared by the more informed intellectuals and Government leaders, 
the belief was nevertheless widespread and it would be interesting to know 
what might have been the turn of events at this critical juncture had not the 
entire picture been dramatically changed by the North Korean attack across 
the 38th Parallel. 


Because of the local excitement over SCAP policies, the decisive stand taken 
by President Truman in championing the cause of United Nations resistance to 
Communist aggression was viewed with mixed emotions. However, the Korean 
War did result in the Japanese people recovering reasonable confidence in 
American policies. SCAP action in immediately diverting from Japan to 
Korea all available United Nations military aid, and the participation of military 
personnel from various countries caused a tremendous economic boom and im- 
proved the standard of living which in turn eased psychological tensions. 

But the easing of tensions was only temporary. Anxiety returned when 
the United Nations forces reached the Yalu river and MacArthur advocated 
carrying the war into Manchuria, a course which the Japanese rather generally 
believed might well become the prelude to another major conflagration which 
would inevitably involve Japan itself. 

Although the Korean War undoubtedly delayed the Peace Treaty, it 
also strengthened American opinion in general and American policies in 
particular with respect to an implied sense of obligation and necessity to protect 
Japan, especially if the Japanese were neither disposed to protect themselves, 
nor able to do so. This point of view of the American Government at the 
San Francisco Conference in September, 1951, was the occasion for a wholly 
new shift in Japanese public thinking which began to express itself shortly after 
the effective date of the Peace Treaty on April 28, 1952. Emotions and opinions 
which had hitherto been repressed by censorship began to find direct and often 
violent expression either in demonstrations and protests against the Japanese 
Government for yielding to the “enslaving terms” of the Peace Treaty or in 
uninhibited criticism of the American conduct of the Occupation and of the 
change in American policies. A series of incidents also occurred durng the next 
five years of particular significance in changing public sentiment. 


The Military Base Camps had already been a long standing problem, but 
did not become a major issue until the incident of the sit-down strike at 
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Uchinada in the summer of 1953 when the local farmers, fishermen and laborers, 
assisted and inspired by left-wing radicals, attempted to prevent the extension 
of the firing range. Later similar incidents of taking over or trying to take 
over additional land for military purposes were repeated on the slopes of Mt. 
Asama, Mt. Fuji, and more recently at Sunakawa adjacent to the Tachikawa 
Air Base. The farmers laid stress on the loss of the land itself and the danger 
to human life, but the intellectuals focussed attention upon the military and 
social implications to the community and the nation. They viewed the ex- 
pansion of runways and firing ranges as meaning either bigger and better military 
equipment for the United States or a further increase in Japan’s fighting 
potential. 

On the social side, they seized the opportunity to call attention to the 
vice and corruption around the camps and the bad effect of such surroundings 
on the minds of school children. Significantly, the military personnel were 
not as much the objects of direct attack as the evils they brought with them. 
The arguments of the extreme conservatives were that if the camps were 
removed, local land inflation would be eased, socio-economic stability would 
return, children would no longer be subjected to undesirable influences and 
camp followers would no longer continue to destroy the chastity of their nation 
by selling their bodies to foreigners. 

Even before the camp problem had become so acute, agitation had 
already developed against the Japanese Government for commencing negotia- 
tions which ultimately led to the signing of the Mutual Security Agreement. 
The violent May Day riot of 1952, two days after the Peace Treaty went into 
effect and in which students took an active part, was the first symptom of the 
explosive character of this and other issues. The demonstration had the effect 
of considerably delaying approval of the Agreement. The incident recalled a 
bitter diatribe against the Government and America which was published as the 
Peace Treaty edition of the journal Sekai in 1951. 


The next explosive event both literally and figuratively was the Bikini 
incident in the spring of 1954. While the reaction commenced in a limited 
way with outcries of protest against the United States for endangering the 
lives of individual fishermen, it spread in rapid succession to condemnation 
for contaminating an appreciable part of an important item in the nation’s 
food supply, for frightening the unsuspecting public into a partial boycott 
of marketed fish, for upsetting both the internal economy and the export trade, 
and finally for endangering both the future prospects of a stable world peace 
and the safety of mankind in general. The repercussions were nationwide and 
strongly critical. 

There is no doubt that the Bikini incident and subsequent repercussions 
have been the most important of the various events directly and indirectly 
affecting Japanese-American relations. The incident also had the effect, ulti- 
mately, of focussing public attention upon American foreign policy at the 
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international level where it has tended to remain. 

During 1954-55 three distinguishable but related series of events occurred 
which involved American policies toward Asia and which invoked Japanese 
criticism. The first was a revival of military activity in the Strait of Formosa 
and announcements from Washington concerning American policies with re- 
spect to China. 

The second was the siege and fall of Dien Bien Phu, the gradual develop- 
ment of a military stalemate in Indo-China and the conduct of American 
military aid in support of France. The third was the series of inter-Asian 
conferences which culminated in the Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung in 
April, 1955. 

So far as Japan was concerned, the first of these affected the interests of 
the smaller industrialists and traders who protested strongly against the Amer- 
ican policy of restricted trade with China. The second was of significance be- 
cause it marked the final withdrawal of European colonial domination in Asia 
and stimulated Japanese thinking with respect to Japan’s future role in East 
Asia and the extent to which this role might conflict or coincide with American 
policy. The third paved the way toward the development of a national policy. 
Japan as a nation had reached a stage where continuing dependence on 
America was serving as a constant irritant and fears were renewed that America 
was preparing to settle down to a more or less permanent status quo basis. 
The more liberal intellectuals were gravely concerned that public sentiment 
would become increasingly hostile to America, a fear which was supported by 
a number of acrimonious reactions in the press. 


Anti-American sentiment in Japan seems to have reached a peak in 
1954, but this attitude was not unique to Japan. The Geneva Conference 
of the Big Four in July, 1955, offered the first tangible evidence to the world 
at large that American foreign policy was not inflexible, and in Japan hope 
began to be restored that maybe America would ultimately accept a policy of 
coexistence. The many sincere expressions of sympathy at the time of President 
Eisenhower's illness in October were further proof that the general atmosphere 
had changed. It must be added, however, that while the events have taken an 
optimistic turn, the net effect has been to create an atmosphere of watchful but 
somewhat impatient waiting and a desire to see America take more initiative in 
trying to find ways of easing international tensions and concentrating somewhat 
less on the purely military aspects of security. 

In the arena of Japanese politics today, where a general attitude of watch- 
ful waiting is being assumed toward America, it is significant that still so 
many debates in the Diet and controversial political issues can be traced rather 
directly to Occupation policies or to the terms of the San Francisco Peace Treaty 
and accompanying agreements. 

This situation seems to have arisen largely as a result of two separate 
but not unrelated circumstances which characterized the process of national 
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transformation in the postwar period; the first was the impact of SCAP policies 
upon Japanese society in the earlier phases of the Occupation and the second, 
the effect produced by the gradual shift in motivation and direction of the 
policies during the latter phases. 

In the immediate postwar period, at a time when the Japanese Govern- 
ment policies of ultranationalistic imperialism had been so thoroughly dis- 
credited by military defeat, the Japanese people themselves, exhausted and 
bewildered, were receptive to any new ideas which promised hope for the 
future. The democratic ideals introduced by SCAP with crusading zeal were 
widely accepted, especially the idealistic appeal of the doctrine of human 
rights, the dignity of man and the concept of individual freedom, in short, 
many of the fundamental features of Western democracy. 

SCAP policies, however, were postulated on the general thesis that true 
democracy could flourish only in an atmosphere which laid primary stress on 
individual rather than collective rights and freedoms. In a sense, therefore, 
the democratization policies of the Occupation became essentially a broadside 
attack upon the very structure of Japanese society itself and specifically upon 
the extended family in which each individual member, while enjoying the rights 
and privileges of mutual interdependence and common welfare is nevertheless 
held in a fixed hierarchical pattern where his position and role are determined 
largely by reciprocal responsibilities and obligation which limit individual 
initiative and freedom of action. 

There was a tacit assumption on the part of SCAP that since, ideally 
at least, the American pattern offered a high degree of individual freedom, this 
was the pattern that should be adopted. The American way of life became the 
general order of the day. Political and educational controls were decentralized, 
neighborhood societies were disbanded, state Shintoism and Emperor worship 
were eliminated, cartels and large monopolies were broken up, women were 
emancipated, universal suffrage was instituted, trade unionism was expanded 
and many other measures were taken to approximate this pattern. 

It is only now becoming clear that many of the ideas of individual 
freedom which were so strongly stressed by SCAP and which were in many 
cases accepted with enthusiasm have proven too strong for some of the more 
conservative elements in Japanese society. Many, if not most, Japanese families 
at all levels of society are caught in the dilemma of family tensions. The more 
conservative members have come to view with alarm and misgivings what they 
feel to be the wayward trend among modern youth who, they believe, all too 
frequently, place a higher premium upon the attainment of their own selfish 
ends than upon the happiness of the family as a whole. 

Even business organizations and educational circles, whose structural 
hierarchy and patterns of seniority and of mutual rights and responsibilities 
parallel in general the basic family system, are showing evidences of increasing 
unrest. The younger generation is anxious to have more emphasis placed on 
individual initiative and on promotion by merit than upon seniority and family 
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connections. 


The real problem facing Japan today does not seem to be a matter of 
agreement on fundamental principles. These were debated in the Diet and in 
the press and it is doubtful if there is any desire to see these principles radically 
modified. The people today are freer than ever before to make their own deci- 
sions and to follow their own pursuits. The question is how far and how fast 
these principles of individual liberty which are guaranteed by law can be realized. 
Can they be retained in their present form without increasingly aggravating 
existing tensions? 

In general, the left-wing liberals, organized labor, and the Socialist Party 
believe that they have much to lose and little to gain if the Constitution were 
to be rewritten. They believe that the conservative proposal of a single-member 
constituency, which seems like a minor issue, is in reality designed to cut down 
their present number of seats which, under the present multiple-member system, 
works out to be roughly proportionate to their strength. They believe also that 
the education reform bills recently passed by the Diet will lead to a return of 
greater control by the central Government. 

In contrast, most of the Liberal-Democrats and right-wing Conservatives 
believe that Japan will not be able to gain full political independence without 
a change in the Constitution so as to permit open rearmament. They believe 
also that their party cannot gain a two-thirds majority control unless the 
electoral system is changed nor that order can be restored in local school affairs 
in the prefectures unless the school boards can be brought under some sort of 
political control. 

In the Western democracies, where the people struggled for and secured 
their own freedom, first through revolution and later through legislation, 
society itself underwent transformation. The individual discovered that 
society’s guarantee to him could only be assured by his developing a sense of 
responsibility to act in the spirit of the guarantee, and by electing to office only 
those who were similarly motivated. 


Thus far Japanese society has been characterized principally by the 
concepts of benevolent paternalism, associated with the family, and of communal 
fraternalism, associated with the guild type of organizations, and not by 
institutions expressing a Western concept of individualism. Progress in this 
latter direction in Japan has been primarily a matter of paternalism becoming 
more benevolent and fraternalism more communal. But there has been little 
progress in the strengthening of responsible individualism in a direct sense. 

Such generalizations cannot do justice to the many complex issues and 
paradoxes which have been created. The opposition party can be charged with 
holding a contradictory position: on the one hand appearing to support im- 
posed American ideas of freedom and democracy, many of which are thought 
to be too idealistic or alien to suit Japan and on the other hand, ostensibly 
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opposing American political policy toward Japan in general. The reply to this 
charge would probably be that America let Japan down, that America changed its 
policies, not the Socialist Party, that America is fickle and cannot be relied upon 
in the long run and that lip service was rendered to democracy and freedom but in 
reality selfish motives prevailed the moment any change occurred in the political 
climate of the world which was construed as threatening national security. The 
Government party for its part, might be accused of seeking only to gain 
control over labor and to entrench itself as a reactionary power controlling all 
aspects of Japanese life and economy and simultaneously yielding to American 
pressure by agreeing to a program of rearmament. To this accusation the 
logical reply would be that the only way to rid Japan of American military 
bases and of American control is for the Japanese to assume responsibility for 
their own defense. This would also enhance the nation’s prestige and make 
it possible to deal with America on terms of equality. 

The present attitude of political circles seems to be that, however unwise 
some SCAP measures may have been, the problems of the nation are now 
Japanese problems and that the Japanese alone can solve them. The people 
would be united in rejecting any suggestion that an outside power could 
provide them with acceptable solutions. 

If, then, some of the Occupation policies may have left a heritage of 
current political issues, there remains, by and large, a basic respect for the 
motivation which characterized the Occupation, especially in the earlier phases. 


Apart from the extreme leftist and rightist fringes, the nation as a whole 
remains genuinely appreciative of the assistance rendered in relief and recon- 
struction, for opportunities provided to thousands of students, professors and 
observers to go abroad and for the offers of economic and other aid. The 
Japanese people are not yet prepared to believe that American idealism is dead 
or that the people have forgotten the meaning of their own Constitution. Anti- 
American sentiment is directed against the American Government and against 
American foreign policy, not against the American as an individual or Amer- 
ican society and culture in general. 

The more sympathetically-minded critics are likely to say, however, that 
America is so preoccupied with itself and with power politics and is so worried 
that its calculated attempts to buy friendship are not proving successful that 
confidence in self is being replaced by fear of the future. The over-sensitive 
American might resent this as anether example of anti-Americanism but this 
conclusion fails to do justice to the very serious attention which America is 
receiving today in the minds of the majority of thinking Japanese. Japan is 
still militarily and economically dependent on the United States. ‘There are 
still enclaves of military personnel, scattered about the land in numerous 
installations, and there is still a sizable dollar gap in the economy which can 
only be met by American assistance. Furthermore, there is always the realiza- 
tion that in the present state of world affairs Japan cannot hope to rank with 
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the first-rate powers. 

If one takes into consideration the tremendous internal pressures and 
competitions that exist in Japan today, the many hopes and disappointments, 
real or fancied, which America has brought to the Japanese people, the aware- 
ness of Japan’s dependent role vis-a-vis the United States and the relatively 
small role that Japan plays in American affairs, it is no wonder that America 
should occupy the thoughts and affect the sensitivity of the Japanese people to 
the extent that it does. 

A very keen interest remains in things American, in American idealism, 
in seeing America and in knowing Americans as individuals. At the same time, 
there is a feeling that until and unless the United States is prepared to trust 
Japan more fully and Japan regains complete sovereignty over the land and 
sufficient independence to determine its own destiny, no lasting partnership 
can be expected. This deep interest in America by the Japanese is in effect 
a concern for the future welfare of their own country. The American who is 
aware of this interest cannot help feeling, however, that many things of signi- 
ficance are still missing in the current Japanese assessment of the United States. 

He would like to have the Japanese people understand first of all 
something about the functioning of the Federal Government, the problem of 
States’ Rights, the way in which foreign policies are formed, the wide variety 
of views and interests which must be considered. He would like to remind 
the Japanese that America is still a new nation whose people have been drawn 
together from all countries and all races in the world and that, while significant 
strides have been made in the past ten years in learning how to live together, 
the ideals of the nation, far from being lost, are a constant inspiration and 
a goal toward which the people are striving. Even more important, he 
wishes that the Japanese might come to realize that Americans are very conscious 
of their lack of experience and of the fallability of their judgments, but that 
in spite of the many blunders which the nation may have committed in the 
past and the mistakes which it may be making in the present, it is nevertheless 
seeking to find and follow a course of action which would genuinely interpret 
the national ideals of human welfare, equal opportunity and individual free- 
dom both in its internal adjustments and in its external affairs. 

The American who is observing changing Japanese attitudes toward 
America is inclined to feel that until some of these basic factors about America, 
its Government and its people and their hopes and aspiration are better under- 
stood, the views of the Japanese people will continue to be influenced by so 
many speculative assumptions that truly balanced judgments can scarcely be 
anticipated. In spite of all that is being written in Japan about America, the 
need for Japanese to learn more about some of the fundamental aspects of 
American life seems to be fully as great as for Americans to learn about the 
underlying currents of thought and action in Japan. 
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Japan’s Energy Resources 


Aki Koichi 


HE statement which made the greatest impression on me among the many 

“9 interesting ones heard at the United Nations International Conference 

on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, held in Geneva in August of 

1955, which I attended as one of the delegates of the Government of Japan, 

was one made on the afternoon of the opening day of the Conference by 
Professor E. S$. Mason of Harvard University. 

During a discussion on the topic “World Energy Demands in the Year 
1975 and in the Year 2000,” he explained how difficult it is to estimate future 
power demands, and pointed out that there seems to be little if any relation 
between per capita national income and per capita consumption of energy, or 
even between per capita national income and the cost of energy. He cited as an 
example the case of Norway and Denmark, where, although both have a fairly 
high living standard, and are in this area roughly equal, there is still a fairly 
marked disparity in their per capita energy consumption, Norway’s being 
roughly twice that of Denmark. 

On later reading Professor Mason’s report, I found that he also cited 
Japan as a case in point. He remarked with interest upon the fact that although 
Japan’s per capita national income is fairly low, her per capita power consump- 
tion is quite high, in fact, more than twice that of some countries with the 
same national income. Also, I could not help but be struck by Professor 
Mason’s stress upon the following point. Although the facts that in cold climates 
the use of household fuels increases, and that as the level of technology is 
raised, the ratio of efficiency in the utilization of power also goes up, all play 
their part in ensuring that no direct ratio obtains between power consumption 
and the standard of living, the most important factors underlying this 
phenomenon may well have to do with each country’s industrial structure, 
and with its possibilities of capital investment. This being true, it is necessary, 
if we are to estimate what a nation’s power demands in the future will be, 
first of all to find out in which way that nation’s industrial structure is likely 
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to develop in the future, and what is likely to be its future acquisition of 
capital. Such a situation analysis is necessary for any estimate of future demands, 
a fact to which we must pay proper attention. 

Is the situation in Japan worthy of such attention? This is how Japan 
compares with Italy. According to Professor Mason, who based himself upon 
1953 U.N. statistics, Italy has a per capita national income of $280, as against 
Japan’s $165, but a per capita power consumption of only 0.82 ton as against 
Japan’s 0.90 ton (ligneous fuels not included). Thus Japan’s rate of energy 
consumption is considerably greater. As far as population is concerned, Japan 
has 89,000,000 as against Italy’s 48,000,000, while her ratio of agricultural 
workers to the total employment force is about 49%, as against Italy’s ap- 
proximately 40%, and her ratio of agricultural products to total production 
is 22% as against Italy’s 27%. A glance at the figures on iron and steel con- 
sumption in both countries reveals that, as of 1952, Japan showed 5,020,000 tons 
to Italy’s 3,990,000 tons; in the same period Japan produced 3,590,000 tons of 
pig iron to Italy’s 1,140,000 tons, and 6,990,000 tons of steel ingots to Italy’s 
3,470,000 tons. Japan imported 4,770,000 tons of iron ore, Italy only 710,000 
tons. I cite these figures because I wish here to stress that in spite of the 
fact that she has quite a large agricultural population, Japan nevertheless has 
a fairly industrialized productive structure, and has moreover a comparatively 
high primary production industry. Japan’s iron and steel industry, even 
today, ranks sixth or seventh in the world, but 80% of its raw materials must 
be sought abroad. Her electric power production ranks fifth or sixth, as does 
her coal production. In 1954, Japan’s total consumption of electric power 
was 47 billion kilowatt-hours, out of which consumption by large-scale con- 
sumers accounted for 29.6 billion kilowatt-hours. The largest users were 
chemical fertilizers, 5.7 billion; iron and steel, 4.5 billion, and spinning 
(including chemical fabrics), 2.9 billion kilowatt-hours, and these few among 
them account for close to half the large-scale demand. These are Japan’s 
basic industries, and they account for a great deal of her exports, so that even 
taking into account only these few types of industry, more than 20% of 
Japan’s electric power is exported. 

Now it may well be argued that the present state of affairs has been 
brought about because Japan is comparatively rich in power resources. But 
at the same time, we must point out that it is also a fact that in Japan in- 
dustry has been developed, in response to the needs of the country, regardless 
of these factors, and that in this Japan has also been influenced by conditions 
in the countries surrounding her. I suspect that these are the facts which are 
at the heart of the problem. 

Japan’s population has increased more than two and a half times in the 
80 years since the Meiji Restoration, but in the same period her agricultural 
population has increased only 40%, and moreover, the greater part of this 
increased population can be supplied by the industrialization accomplished 
to date. Attempts are made each year to increase the area under cultivation, 
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but what is accomplished in this direction is by and large no greater than the 
area of arable land lost each year to various installations attendant upon in- 
dustrialization, and to natural disasters, so that for the past 30 years the area 
of arable land has remained almost static, with the increase in area over that 
period not exceeding 12%. Nevertheless, we have been able, from what we had 
plus this small increase, to more than double production. I wonder if in such 
a case there is not some difficulty with Professor Mason’s indications, and 
also if this is not where the origin of our troubles lies. 


2 


Japan’s coal production for 1954 was about 46,531,000 tons, but in 1940 
we managed to produce 56,313,000 tons. This is no small amount of coal. 
However, Japan’s estimated coal deposits are only 18.6 billion tons, which 
means that on this score she ranks very low indeed among the nations, es- 
pecially among those that may be considered to be industrial nations. We 
must conclude that Japan’s coal bears a heavy burden. 

The high price of coal has become a problem. At its highest, it ranged 
from ¥1.00 to ¥1.20 per kilocalorie, but today it is down to a ¥0.70—¥0.90 
range. But even this is about twice what it is in America, and some 30% 
higher than in Europe. Various estimates have been made for the future, but 
in general it appears that, assuming the price does not rise above what it is 
at present, yearly production is not likely to go above about 50,000,000 tons. 
Even so, there are other limiting factors. Japan lacks coking coal. Most 
imported coal is coking coal, and even today imports reach some 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 tons, for almost all of which we must depend upon the eastern 
seaboard of the United States. 

Japan’s hydroelectric power installations amounted to 8,280,000 kilo- 
watts at the end of 1954, and she is said to have an additional 14,000,000 kilo- 
watts of still undeveloped hydroelectric potential. In other words, some 60% 
of her hydroelectric power remains to be developed. I would also like here 
slightly to touch upon the petroleum problem; the fact is inescapable that the 
chief power sources of the present day are coal and petroleum, together with 
hydroelectricity, and that in Japan, as. elsewhere in the world, the rate of 
petroleum consumption has been steadily increasing. At the beginning of 
1930, petroleum accounted for about 7% of the total power consumption, but 
this figure had increased, by 1953, to 12.8%. ‘Today in the various countries 
of Europe it generally amounts to some 20%. We produce domestically no 
more than 5% of this petroleum. Production plans are now under way which 
are expected to double this last amount, but even when they are accomplished 
the resulting total production will at best be a fairly insignificant amount, and 
certainly one quite unable to keep pace with an ever increasing rate of con- 
sumption. As if this were not enough, world petroleum consumption is itself 
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increasing so rapidly that there is anxiety over dwindling supplies, which in 
turn will increase our difficulty in obtaining supplies from abroad. The coal 
situation I have discussed above. No wonder, then, that attention is being 
paid to hydroelectricity, where a comparatively large margin still exists. Perhaps 
hydroelectricity can supply the answer. 

This much is certain: the cost of generating hydroelectricity in Japan 
has in the past been low. The so-called “run-of-river-type” hydroelectric power 
plant, with its skillful exploitation of the natural features of the Japanese 
terrain, was developed in Japan, and is on a par with any other system in the 
world. However, inspection of the annual output per kilowatt of installation 
at power plants of this type shows that while formerly it was in excess of 6,000 
kilowatt hours, it has dropped to 4,000 kilowatt hours in recently completed 
installations. This is due to the fact that power generating facilities have, in 
their expansion, outstripped water supplies. Increasing energy demands have 
resulted in calls for increased output, and generating facilities have accordingly 
been expanded. This expansion in turn has made it necessary to devise sources 
of electric power supplementary to these “run-of-river-type” power plants, whose 
output is limited by natural stream flow. It is for this purpose that thermal 
electric power plants operating on coal have been developed, and indeed, from 
about 1924 on, the rate of increase in the construction of such thermal facilities 
has been greater than the rate for hydroelectricity. One result has been that 
as more and more hydroelectric facilities have been developed, even more and 
more thermal power plants have been required. This combination of cir- 
cumstances has in turn been greatly affected by changes in the coal situation, 
and also by technical advances resulting in high efficiency thermal power 
generation. What we should be doing is to develop reservoir type hydro power 
plants in order to meet electric power demands entirely out of hydroelectric 
sources, and at the same time to increase the degree of efficiency of water 
utilization, but to do this would be just the opposite of taking advantage of 
the natural conditions of the Japanese landscape: it would rather be to run in 
the face of them. The cost of electric power produced by new hydroelectric 
facilities has grown higher and higher. Even if this were not so, it would still 
be true that close to 40% of Japan’s water reserves have already been exploited, 
and that development of the rest must be carried out under increasingly bad 
conditions. Construction costs cannot help but soar. Nevertheless, new con- 
struction is necessary to effect any change in this combination of hydroelectric 
and thermal facilities which would make possible increased exploitation, and this 
construction in turn demands vast capital investments. This demand is great, 
at a time when capital accumulations are low, which means high interest 
rates. It has been these high rates of interest which have driven up the cost 
of hydroelectricity. As if this were not sufficient, there is still another problem, 
which increases in direct proportion to the extension of hydroelectric facilities, 
especially to the increasing installation capacity due to greater use of stream 
flow. As these become greater and greater, variations in annual rainfall affect 
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hydroelectrical production more and more, and providing supplementary sources 
of electric power becomes increasingly difficult. And-even if these supplementary 
sources can be established, they will only cause a further drastic increase in 
the demand for coal. Even at present we are burning more than 7,000,000 tons 
of coal annually; but if all still undeveloped hydroelectric resources were to 
be utilized according to the systems now in vogue, this figure would surely leap 
to at least 20,000,000 tons annually! Even if such a demand could be met, 
it is quite possible that it would vary as much as 50% in either direction, and 
we may well ask if it is at all likely that the Japanese coal industry could 
conceivably stand up under such a fluctuation in demand. The answer is 
inescapable: electric power will remain unstable. Even if we should construct 
reservoirs, and thus begin our operations from the water itself, an expanding 
economy will mean multilateral demands upon this water, and will result in 
a variety of attempts at exploiting it; this in turn cannot but lower the 
efficiency of electric power utilization. Thus, hydroelectric power, of which 
we expect so much, is itself today confronted with all sorts of difficulties. 


3 


These are some of the problems which today face Japanese industry. 
Some experts in the electro-chemical industry feel that difficulties will be 
experienced merely in continuing their present level of production, and that 
no expansion is feasible on the basis of today’s resources. ‘These are the 
indications for both the fertilizer industry and the synthetic textile industry, 
and even for the electro-metallurgic industry. 

Lately I have inclined toward the view that the structure of industry, 
which is to say the productive level of its various segments, is made up on the 
basis of those resources which can be made available at any one time. As 
demand increases, the comparative position of the various raw materials required 
gradually alters. If expansion continues, it may become impossible to maintain 
the structure of industry. With an expanding economy, the standard of living 
rises, but each of the increases in productivity which accompany such a situation 
takes place in its own, isolated area, with the result that in the over-all picture 
one finds cases of unrational production levels. These in turn cause prices to 
soar, to solve which new production norms, or a new industrial structure, must 
be sought. I cannot help thinking that what is called for is a major change. 

These, I feel, are some of the problems broached by Professor Mason’s 
indications. At the Fifth International Family Planning Conference, held in 
Tokyo in October, 1955, Dr. Edward A. Ackerman of Resources for Future, 
Inc. pointed out in his report that while Japan must somehow expand her 
foreign trade, one of the steps necessary for this will be bringing down the cost 
of power. By cheap electric power is meant a situation in which one kilowatt 
hour is three mills (about ¥1.—) or less. This is why it is felt that the 
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introduction of atomic power generation of electric energy to Japan would be 
so profitable, even though vast sums of construction capital would be required, 
with the concomitant problem of high interest rates. Since construction costs 
for hydroelectric and atomic power plants run in general from $350 to $450 
per kilowatt hour, a difference of only 2% in the interest rate would make a 
difference of about one mill in cost per kilowatt-hour. There are a variety of 
factors affecting Japanese finance, all of which indicate that Japan cannot help 
becoming a large-scale importer of capital. Her problems are such that they 
cannot be solved simply by the introduction of new techniques. Her population 
problem, for one, will never be solved except by some scheme which contains 
political or social measures as an integral part. 

Every year our population grows by some 1,000,000 persons and more- 
over, each year for the next ten years we must be prepared to find new jobs 
for some 700,000 or more persons at the very least. If at the same time we are 
going to raise our standard of living even slightly, the scale of our economy 
must somehow be expanded. In order further to increase our productivity, 
and enlarge our production, we must in principle provide for more power. 
And when we attempt to do this, we find ourselves confronted by the problems 
I have here described. More and more capital is required to increase productivity 
and to alter the structure of industry; the problems are indeed manifold. The 
question is what course should the expansion of our economy take. This course 
must be pointed out to us by a unified economic development plan, a plan 
which will place in an entirely new kind of relationship to each other both 
our natural resources and those technical skills necessary to exploit them, as 
well as our various political and social problems. 

















The Productivity Movement 


in Japan and Its Problems 


The Management Viewpoint 


Ishizaka Taizo 


N 1954, progressive leaders in the business field definitely recognized, for 
] the first time, the necessity for a nation-wide movement to raise the pro- 
ductivity of Japanese industries, and began to take action. In the following 
year, the Japanese Government decided to assist the movement and came forward 
with a policy under which the Japan Productivity Center was established as a 
central organization for promoting the movement. 

With only one year’s experience, the productivity movement in Japan 
is not so highly developed as those in England and other European countries 
which were commenced immediately after World War II. 

Before the formation of the Japan Productivity Center, many business 
organizations were, independently, applying their own ideas to increase pro- 
duction. They were, however, acting independently of each other and there 
was no overall plan to co-ordinate their efforts. The aim of the Japan Pro- 
ductivity Center is to provide this plan and at the same time to act as the body 
to deal with the problem internationally, especially in relation to the technical 
assistance received from the United States. 

It is natural, therefore, that the dispatch of production inspection groups 
to the United States has been a main activity since the Center was established. 
Seventeen teams have already been dispatched, including teams from the iron 
and steel industry, the automobile industry, etc., and specialist teams on cost 
control, etc. The results of their inspection have made great contributions to 
our industries even beyond the Center’s expectation. 
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The dispatch of inspection teams is scheduled to continue more intensely 
for several more years, and the Center is working on plans which will facilitate 
communication and cooperation between domestic industries and various or- 
ganizations of specialists. On the other hand, theoretical studies are com- 
mencing to investigate the adjustment and improvement of specific social and 
economic conditions for the purpose of raising productivity. (It is significant 
that productivity has become a matter of concern to the academic world as 
well as to the world of industry.) 


2 


Since its inauguration, the Productivity Movement in Japan has en- 
countered various difficulties. One, and perhaps the most important, is the 
problem of the unemployed, numbering 700,000. Another is the wide gap in 
economic conditions between smaller, or infinitesimal enterprises and big 
industries. We are conscious of those problems and efforts are being made to 
overcome them. Yet it is to the Government that we must look to initiate a 
long-term economic development plan for increasing the opportunities for 
employment. 

At the same time, the industrialists must realize their own responsibility. 
In the autumn of last year, I myself had the good opportunity of making a 
trip to the United States as a member of the Top Management Study Team. 
The purpose of our visit was to learn what role the top management was 
playing for raising productivity in the American economy. What impressed me 
most was the vigorous consciousness of the American people for productivity 
and its indivisible concomitant, human relations. And what I learned from the 
visit was that the existence of good human relations played an important part 
in America’s high productivity. 

It is, however, much to be regretted that in our country human relations 
are seemingly understood and accepted, even at the present time, only as a 
technique of managing people. The essential qualities of democracy and leader- 
ship, which are the backbones of human relations in Western countries, are 
not even slightly recognized here. There is an American saying. “Leadership 
is duty.” The democratic system which closely links all sides of American life 
is preserved by this leadership system. Turning to our country, it seems that 
democracy denies all authorities and on the other hand leadership ignores the 
democratic management of organizations. We would do well to understand that 
the democratic and leadership system are the warp and woof of the modern in- 
dustrial system. 

Further, in modern industrial society it is mecessary to restore and 
maintain the dignity of man. The dignity of man is bound up with his sense 
of creativeness, and the creative man is now required because modern production 
is entirely dependent upon highly advanced scientific technique and skill. 
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3 


One of the most distinctive characteristics of the Productivity Move- 
ment is that its very development can only materialize by the mutual coopera- 
tion of labour and management. In Japan, however, opposition between 
labour and management is regrettably severe, and the General Council of Japa- 
nese Trade Unions (Sdhy6), the strongest nation-wide labour body, has been 
assuming a firm attitude against our Movement upon the ground that the im- 
provement of productivity under the capitalistic régime is contrary to the 
interests of labour. What I would like to ask Sdéhyé in this connection, however, 
is, why they deliberately disregard the fact that in “capitalist” nations, where 
productivity is high, even the workers enjoy a high standard of living? 

It must also be recognized, on the other hand, that there exist in the 
industries of Japan many defects that hinder cooperation with the workers. 
Although, generally speaking, the distribution of gains brought about by in- 
creased productivity is one of the most important problems, industries have 
not succeeded in the establishment of a fair system. “Pay boost” struggles 
in big enterprises have become annual events and, in view of the resulting 
tremendous losses to the national economy, the distribution of gains is a 
problem which should be approached in a scientific manner that will be accept- 
able to all the parties concerned. To make any advancement in such an 
approach, however, research and studies on the theories and techniques of 
productivity measurement, in addition to the more important investigations 
of the accumulation of capital and the shares for labour should be made. It is 
only when the spirit underlying such surveys and studies is widely acknowledged 
that any step toward a really whole-hearted cooperation between labour and 
management is possible. 

Moreover, the management must show their willingness to take every 
possible measure for the creation of pleasanter labour conditions and environ- 
ment; and they must show, with undeniable facts, that an increase in pro- 
ductivity does not mean the intensification but, on the contrary, the alleviation 
of labour’s plight. Now is the time for us to appreciate fully the recent 
achievements of the sciences relating to labour problems and have the insight 
to induce them into our enterprises. 

Last autumn, the Federation of Trade Unions of Japan and the All- 
Japan Mariners’ Union formally joined the organization of the Japan Pro- 
ductivity Center on the condition of the Center accepting the so-called “8-point 
principles” and “4-point principles” respectively, though these “principles” 
do not by any means conflict with the pre-established policy of the Japan 
Productivity Center. The Congress of Trade Unions in Japan also, including 
the National Federation of Textile Industry Workers’ Unions, has begun to 
show positive interest in the activities of the Productivity Center. These facts 
are eloquent proof that the productivity movement is fundamentally not 
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contrary to the interests of labour. And it is necessary for the management 
not to betray their good will and expectation. 

The success of the productivity movement depends on industrialists 
applying modern ideas of management to their enterprises and aiming at the 
development of the national economy as a whole; on the trade unions working 
toward the sound development of industry so that stability and improvement 
of the living conditions of their members may be possible; and on both parties 
cooperating with each other for the advancement of Japan’s economic power. 

There may be much to criticize in the measures taken by the Japan Pro- 
ductivity Center for developing the movement. However, what is important 
for the productivity movement of Japan is to make the people conscious of the 
importance of its activities, not only for themselves, but for the nation as a 
whole. At the moment, such consciousness does not extend far and the respon- 
sibility of the Center is therefore heavy. 

Today, with the development of atomic industry, an epoch is marked in 
human history, heralding the so-called second industrial revolution. To meet 
the demands of this new era, new contrivances and practices are, needless to 
say, necessary. To lose sight of the ultimate aim by paying too much attention 
to present difficulties is always the way of the unwise. It is to be hoped that 
the productivity movement will be developed on a nation-wide scale for the 
development of Japan’s economy and the improvement of the standard of living 
of her people. 


The Sdohyd' Viewpoint 
Ota Kaoru 


HE three million workers who are members of organizations affiliated with 

» Séhy6 (General Council of Japanese Trade Unions) are united in 

opposing from start to finish the movement for betterment of productivity 
sponsored by the Japan Productivity Center. 

As we are not opposed to recognizing the promotion of “productivity” 
as an important factor contributing to the advancement of mankind, why is it 
then that Sdhy6 is against the present productivity movement of the ]PC? 

The reason in brief is that, whereas “betterment of productivity” should 


1) General Council of Japanese Trade Unions 
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as a matter of course be undertaken for the benefit of the entire people, the 
fact is that, by the actions called for by the present movement, the benefits will 
be monopolized by a minority group of capitalists with adverse effects upon 
the people as a whole. 

We shall discuss below, on the basis of some facts, the sharp discrepancy 
that has appeared between what was announced by the Japan Productivity 
Center when the movement was launched and what has actually transpired 
since then. 

The Japan Productivity Center contended that with increased produc- 
tivity there would result a lowering of prices to permit equitable distribution 
of the benefits among all the people. But in reality, although there has been 
definite improvement in productivity, prices have not only failed to come down, 
but are, conversely, on the rise. For example, in iron and steel manufacturing, 
a key industry, a comparison of the figures for November, 1954, and for No- 
vember, 1955, (Bank of Japan survey) shows that in the huge monopolistic cor- 
porations, where improvement of productivity has been most vigorously pro- 
moted, there was in the price of steel ingots, which indicates the steepest rise, a 
gain of 36.7 points (November, 1954—100). With primary steel products, the 
price rise was 32.1 points, and 6.7 points with secondary products. In the case 
of machinery, the price index in November, 1955, stood at 100.8. 

Here there was no inverse correlation between productivity and price; 
and it appears that where increase in productivity was most notable there was 
rather an increase in price. This trend is just the reverse of what has been 
proclaimed by the promoters of the productivity movement. 

Consequently, it can be concluded that, with progress in rational 
streamlining of operations and in increased productivity, the control of the 
market by monopoly capital becomes ever stronger, resulting in the big cor- 
porations having an increasing say in the setting of prices. 

The improvement in productivity that took place during the period 
in question (November, 1954, through November, 1955) is shown by statistics 
which show that there was a 13.1 per cent gain, which is of considerable 
magnitude. In the interim, the employment index remained unchanged at 
100. 

Now, although there is some discrepancy in time, the figures for pro- 
duction per man-hour, as compiled by the Federation of Economic Organiza- 
tions from data obtained from 24 different types of industry, are as given below. 
These figures, obtained by the management side, go to show how notable the 
rise in productivity has been in recent years. 








PRODUCTIVITY 
Industrial Classification Index, 1955 Industrial Classification Index, 1955 
(preduct) (1954—100) (product) (1954—100) 
Caustic Soda (Ammonia Process) 143 Steel Forms & Shapes 116 
Liquid Chlorine 132 Ammonium Sulphate 115 


Paints and Lacquers 131 Soda Ash 111 
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Leather 127 Aluminum 110 
Rayon Staple 124 Sheet Glass 110 
Wire and Cable 124 Rayon 109 
Paper 122 Coal 104 
Cotton Yarn 119 Bleaching Powder 102 
Electrolytic Soda 117 Tar Derivatives 102 


Source: Federation of Economic Organizations 


Those industries which, during the same period of time, saw declines 
to between 85 and 95 in their productivity index were: explosives, rubber 
products, cement, and copper and brass rollmill products. Almost without 
change were light metals and hydrochloric acid. From the above data it can 
be seen that with the big majority of industries there was, in fact, a notable 
increase in productivity during 1955. 

According to a recent report of the Economic Planning Board, however, 
it is only since the second half of 1955 that investment in industrial facilities 
has become notable. Consequently, it is unlikely that the build-up of equip- 
ment on the strength of such investment actually contributed appreciably 
toward the increased productivity we have been discussing. It must, rather, 
be considered that this gain in output per capita was largely due to enforce- 
ment of harder work, as is evidenced by the already noted failure of employ- 
ment to pick up. The “Monthly Economic Report” of the Economic Planning 
Board says in this connection: “Generally speaking, the practice appears to be 
to cope with the extra labor requirement for increased production by exten- 
sion of work-hours instead of by increasing employment.” 

The same report further states that the gain in labor force of the 
shipbuilding industry, which continues to show high activity, is due entirely 
to the hiring of temporary workers. 

Such a trend, obviously, leads to a worsening of the pattern of employ- 
ment; and according to the Bureau of Statistics of the Prime Minister’s Office, 
the number of completely jobless workers in 1955 stood at 680,000— 
some 100,000 more than the level of 1954. These figures, however, are indicated 
by the “Monthly Labor Statistics” which cover only those operations regularly 
employing more than 30 workers. Such operations comprise only 2.1 per 
cent of all the workplaces existing in Japan, and the survey covers only 42 
per cent of all business and industrial workers. This fact is of great significance 
for a true conception of the pattern of employment and its special character- 
istics. 

Again, when an analysis is made of the 1.5 million persons obtaining 
new jobs in 1955, it is found that 500,000 went into farm, forestry and fishery 
work, which still retains features of the workers’ system of the pre-capitalistic 
era; that 400,000 went to wholesale and retail business; and that about 500,000 
went to the service trades. Excluding employment in farming, forestry and 
fishery, the situation was such that some 80 per cent of the newly employed 
were compelled to seek jobs in the tertiary, or distribution and services, stage 
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of economic activity. 


In this way, the contention put forth by the Productivity Center that 
with increase in productivity there would be growth of employment and an 
improvement of the pattern of employment has been proved wrong by what 
has actually occurred. 

At the same time, according to a survey carried out by the Téydkeizai 
Shimpé (Oriental Economist), there was, as against only half a year previous 
a gain of 16.8 per cent in corporate profits in the first half of 1955. The 
recently published business reports for the March term of 1956 indicate on 
the average a corporate profit of 18.1 per cent as against the 15.8 per cent 
of the corresponding period of last year. 

Consequently, the increase in productivity which should have benefited 
the nation as a whole is sharply against the interest of the general public, with 
profits being monopolized by a small minority. Can the workers be expected 
to cooperate under these circumstances? 

Moreover, as has been demonstrated throughout by the turn of events 
since the Allied Occupation up to the establishment of the Productivity 
Center, it is obviously and undeniably evident that the Japanese people do 
not feel completely at ease with regard to the productivity movement, which 
is based on funds made available by the Foreign Operations Administration 
of the United States Government. Although the true facts may or may not 
be known, a recent report published by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of Congress dwells upon productivity promotion in foreign countries 
in the following manner: 

“American technical assistance programs should be administered with 
extreme care to insure that the fruits of productivity are equitably distributed 
and that the program does not result in the rich getting richer while the poor 
stay poor. No matter how successful technically the program may be, it will 
be a failure—indeed it will do positive harm—if it results in higher profits to 
business without higher wages to labor and lower prices to consumers.”! 

Now, it cannot be denied, in the light of presented facts, that the pro- 
ductivity movement as now carried out in Japan does harbor the likelihood of 
“failure...[or] positive harm...no matter how successful technically the 
program may be.” 

For instance, a comparison of productivity and wages in the Japanese 
cotton textile industry might be cited as typical, particularly in relation to 
international standards. Although we in Japan are below the United States 
standards of productivity, the British level is far surpassed; and according to 
the computations of Yoshimura Masaharu, based on statistics published by the 
ILO, Japanese wages in the cotton textiles industry are 1/8 of the United 
States level and 1/7 of the British level. 


1) Technical Assistance in the Far East, South Asia and Middle East, a report of Senator 
Theodore Francis Green on a study mission). 
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MAN-HOURS PER 100 POUNDS OF COTTON YARN 








Grade of Yarn US. U.K. Japan 
(denier) 

ee 6.59 aus 15.99 13.70 

$1 10.45 22.68 21.50 

38 10.05 27.55 23.29 


45 12.02 $2.02 24.90 





Source: Yoshimura Masaharu—The Problems of Japan’s Industrial Structure, Vol. II, p. 313 


This paradoxical situation arising between productivity and wages is 
indeed a problem in Japan, and because it involves the entire economy, result- 
ing in both relative and absolute narrowing of the domestic market, any attempt 
to increase productivity by methods acceptable to the worker is fraught with 
difficulties. 

Although the Productivity Center, in the light of the results and 
the conditions created by the productivity movement, attempts to explain 
matters to workers taking a critical stand by saying that “in regard to transitional 
manpower surpluses, both the Government and private business will, from the 
standpoint of furthering the national economy, endeavor through cooperation 
to prevent unemployment by re-assignments and other possible measures,” the 
truth is that the Productivity Center has neither administrative power nor the 
authority over private management to make good its promises. Consequently, 
whatever is said or pledged cannot be accepted at face value as honorable or 
responsible commitments. 

The Productivity Center complains in regard to Séhy6 and organized 
labor that the failure of labor to co-operate, in spite of the promises and as- 
surances that have been made, is unpardonable. This grievance is completely 
off the mark. 

It should be obvious in the light of reality and from the explanations 
given above that the movement for betterment of productivity now being 
promoted in Japan is quite dissimilar to the capitalistic rationalism of the 
nations of Western Europe; and that the movement in Japan is participated 
in by those motivated merely by profit, and is connected with the obsolete, 
pre-capitalistic system of exploitation. 

Séhy6, in opposing the evils arising from such a movement for increased 
productivity, is currently fighting for demands that are in common with the 
interests of the entire people. Sdhy6 advocates development of the domestic 
market, based on a general increase in wages; it demands complete enforcement 
of the Labor Standards Law, the prevention of intensified work, the prevention 
of accidents to workers through complete installation of safety facilities, and ex- 
pansion of employment through reduction of work time. 

Nevertheless, even against these reasonable and far from excessive demands 
the Government and the capitalists are wont to muster their strength, includ- 
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ing the police, to suppress by force the actions of labor, as was recently demon- 
strated in the case of labor’s springtime struggle for higher pay. This conflict is 
evidence enough of the backwardness of Japanese employers and of the Japa- 
nese Government. 


The Sdddmei' Viewpoint 


Koga Sen 


BOUT the time the Japan Productivity Center was formed, the Japanese 
A economy was undergoing notable improvement, at least in its inter- 
national payments position. At the end of March, 1955, one month after 
the establishment of the JPC, Japan’s balance of payments was in the black 
by some $340 million; and the situation at the end of March, 1956, taking into 
account the unofficial estimates for March, showed a surplus of about $520 
million in income over outgoings. Even after deducting deferred payments to the 
amount of about $120 million for foreign exchange usances and other accounts 
payable, the real surplus in foreign exchange for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1956, is expected to come out at $400 million or thereabouts. 

That this notable betterment of Japan’s payments position was the out- 
come mainly of continued world prosperity is recognized by a large number 
of experts. Another factor contributing toward promotion of export sales was 
the correction, to some extent, of the high price of Japanese products; and this 
was due largely to the contraction of the nation’s economy following the enforce- 
ment, after late 1953, of a deflationary policy of retrenchment with considerable 
restriction of import purchases. The outlook for the fiscal year 1956-57 is 
that exports will continue to make good headway; while internally the better- 
ment of the economic situation, which ‘since last summer has come to be 
known as the “quantitative” or “transitional” boom, is expected to continue on 
the uptrend to manifest the characteristics of a real and more permanent 
prosperity. 

Because of these changes there has arisen in some quarters the optimistic 
view that a self-supporting economy has already been achieved. It seems 
premature, however, to consider that the foundations are firmly laid merely 
because export has been booming since last year. Currently, the businesses 
stimulated by the export boom are, among others, iron and steel, metals, ship- 


1) Japanese Federation of Trade_Unions. 
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building, ammonium sulphate, and rayon staple; but while renovation or ex- 
pansion of facilities is being positively undertaken by these industries, little or 
no investment has been seen among industries serving the domestic market or 
in the field of small business. 

The acclaim given to the steel boom does not come from the independent, 
non-integrated rolling mills, which largely are in the small business category, but 
from the huge, integrated steelmakers. The smaller operators continue to be 
hard pressed, while the big corporations are engaging in such actions as carteliza- 
tions and regrouping on the basis of erstwhile “zaibatsu” ties. In shipbuilding, 
the yards that are profiting from the ship export boom are mainly the big ten; 
and it is at these that the expansion of berths and improvement of facilities 
are being notably undertaken to keep up with the world trend toward bigger 
bottoms and the block method of construction. The smaller shipyards are 
unable to pull themselves out of their critical situation, and the benefits of 
the ship export boom are not being fully shared by the countless industries 
related to shipbuilding. 

In other words, despite the superficial turn toward the better, the smaller 
businesses, as a whole, still remain the least favored group and are burdened 
with much of the extra load that has been thrown off by the bigger operators. 
For example, in the field of employment, although there has been a marked 
increase in the number of temporary hands hired by the shipbuilders, unemploy- 
ment among shipyard workers has not been reduced. Such things go to show 
that the present economic situation, although tending toward improvement, 
merely reflects a halt in the worsening of the deflation-induced depression, 
attributable to the rise in volume of export sales and to the bumper crops of 
last year. The future, therefore, of the Japanese economy cannot but be 
considered precarious. 


2 


In order to become truly self-supporting, the Japanese economy must 
undergo a positive shift from its present position, maintained on the strength 
of export conducted in the manner of a marginal supplier, to a firmer footing 
supported by lowered costs obtained through higher productivity, in the correct 
sense of the term. This certainly cannot be denied by anyone making a realistic 
appraisal of the situation. It is the reason why the movement for betterment 
of productivity has come to be taken up as a problem of great urgency. 
Nevertheless, if productivity were to be boosted merely for increasing the value 
of Japanese production and the betterment of the balance of payments, it 
would be impossible to obtain the full cooperation of organized labor. For 
the labor unions would doubtless demand an equitable share of the profits 
resulting from improved balance of trade and increased productivity. Con- 
sequently, the problem becomes one of comprehending and defining the 
character and substance of Japan’s activity as a self-supporting economy; and 
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the measures and methods used for betterment of productivity, therefore, take 
on great significance. 

The movement sponsored by the Japan Productivity Center has passed 
into its second year and is about to enter into the phase of practical applica- 
tion. There is no denying that the problems it faces are many. There will, 
doubtless, be demands made upon the labor unions; but in any event the key 
to the success of the productivity movement, at least in Japan, is the extent 
to which the desires of the employers can be repressed. Otherwise, there is 
the danger that the productivity movement will become a substitute for the 
actions taken in the past by individual enterprises for increasing efficiency or 
for rationalization of operations in pursuit of profit. There is also the like- 
lihood that the movement will be participated in only by the big businesses, 
in which event small business will not only be debarred from the productivity 
program, but may even be forced to bear any losses there may be in their 
industry, while the larger enterprises escape scot-free. 

The immediate aim, consequently, should be to bring about a general 
increase in the productivity of small and marginal operations instead of using 
them to cushion the improved productivity of big business. To do this, not 
only will a strong Government policy be necessary, but there must be generated 
among the operators of big businesses the will and enthusiasm to bring about 
systematic integration of their subcontractors and suppliers. This matter is 
something that has the closest bearing on the low wage problem in Japan. 

Currently, the difference in wages between the big and small enterprises 
is tending to widen. The productivity movement should, in no case, be 
permitted to accentuate this trend. Although the difference as it exists today 
has nothing to do with the productivity movement, it cannot be denied that 
disparity in productivity between the big and the small is a major cause of 
the gap. 

The low wages paid to workers by Japan’s small industries have tended 
to become an issue, particularly in foreign countries; but the misunderstandings 
and prejudices have been numerous. Outstanding among these is the ignorance 
of the fact that there exists today in Japan a body of organized labor which is 
not only completely free and self-governing, but is by far the largest in the 
whole of Asia. 


3 


Ever since the start of the productivity movement, the biggest problem 
has been its effect on employment. Although it is readily understandable that 
the end-purpose of increased productivity is increased employment, there is 
anxiety among workers because there has been no clear explanation as to what 
will be done with regard to relief of temporary or sporadic unemployment. 

There are at present about 700,000 completely unemployed workers. 
In proportion to the total population this is not high, and it could be con- 
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sidered the result of normal economic changes and friction. But the completely 
unemployed become significant, and add to the complexity of the problem, 
when they are considered together with the part-time employed workers, the 
vast army of “submerged” or “potential” unemployed, estimated at close on 
six million. In so far as this large group of incompletely and completely jobless 
workers has much to do with the low wages paid by small and marginal busi- 
nesses, it is feared that, should increased productivity become widespread, there 
may be an increase in the unemployed or a higher incidence of low wages. 
The opponents of better productivity are cleverly utilizing this fact in present- 
ing their arguments and propaganda. 

However, it is neither correct nor realistic to treat the problem of 
increased productivity on the basis of the formula that large-scale mechaniza- 
tion and automation immediately results in heavy unemployment. In the 
first place, such an argument fails to allow for the resistance that would 
inevitably be put up by the labor unions against anything making for un- 
employment. 

If productivity is to be promoted, some mechanization will undoubtedly 
have to be undertaken which may cause unemployment in specific spots. In 
such an event, it should be well within the power of the union to decide 
whether the union members deprived of jobs should be thrown out of work 
or guaranteed re-assignment to new jobs without prejudice. More than any- 
thing else, the problem actually is how to increase employment and how to 
bring about increases in the wage level. But when the question is restricted 
to increased productivity and employment, the solution lies in the direction 
of reduced hours of work. Capital equipment, however, will probably have 
to be worked to the utmost possible extent and so, in some businesses, it may 
become necessary to undertake round-the-clock, three-shift operation. 

Among Japanese employers there still remain some who would debase 
the Labor Standards Law and lengthen the legally stipulated workday. These 
unenlightened employers are definitely retrogressive, and are certainly not 
qualified to talk to workers about productivity. A prosperous economy is 
worthy of praise only when the worker is guaranteed freedom, and when im- 


provement of his standard of living is possible under conditions of full employ- 
ment. 


4 


It is also necessary to fully understand that betterment of productivity 
entails more than just renovation of facilities or their mechanization, and that 
worker efficiency is deeply tied in with the materials to be worked upon and 
with the arrangement of the job or production line. 

Today, not only X-rays. but radio-isotopes such as cobalt-60 are in wide 
use in industry. These new scientific applications bring with them added risks 
to the health and well-being of industrial workers. For organized labor, the 
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protection of workers from these hazards is a problem of even greater im- 
portance than wages. With the peaceful uses of atomic energy about to be 
developed in the immediate future, it will be necessary to undertake on a big 
scale measures for the prevention of radiation accidents. The same applies to 
industrial use of various new chemicals and materials. In addition to the 
legislative and administrative measures required in this connection, it will 
be necessary, through the labor contracts entered into by management and 
labor, to forestall the accidents and injuries that might possibly occur. 

To this end, it will be necessary to change labor-management negotia- 
tions and contacts from the intermittent and spasmodic relationship which 
is now the usual practice, to something more rational and continuous. Labor 
contracts should not be permitted to become mere formalities, and both manage- 
ment and labor should endeavor to keep their mutual commitments alive in 
accordance with the underlying principle of such agreements. 

Increased productivity can be achieved only by attacking the heart of 
the matter: rationalization of management-labor relations. In practice, this 
rationalization of employer-employee relations will come up against a number 
of difficulties. In order to avoid misunderstandings, it must be made clear that 
rational and efficient management-labor relations, although calling for mutual 
cooperation, are possible only when labor has, and is, guaranteed the right to 
organize, to bargain collectively, and to strike. 


5 


Productivity today is a global problem, and it has grown from a purely 
economic problem to take on many aspects of a political nature. The contest 
between the free and Communist worlds is now shifting from an emphasis on 
military strategy to an emphasis on a greater effort in economic strategy, as 
has been indicated by the Mikoyan speech before the 20th Communist Party 
Convention last February, and by a number of other events and occurrences. 

The productivity promotion movement now being sponsored by the 
Japan Productivity Center is an activity undertaken on the basis of an agree- 
ment between the United States and Japan. Consequently, the movement 
undoubtedly will tighten the existing bonds between the American and Japa- 
nese economies; and it cannot possibly be contended that this will have no 
effect on the nature of the Japanese economy. Because of this the Japan Com- 
munist Party and its sympathizers have become more heated and intense 
in their politico-strategic counter-arguments. However, it should be possible 
to distinguish clearly between close bonds maintained with the American 
economy due to the needs of the economy of Japan, and subservience to the 
control of “American monopoly capital.” If the Japanese possess any sense 
of self-determination and independence and, moreover, so long as free or- 
ganized labor exists, they will not permit themselves to become enslaved by 
any foreign power. 
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Yasui 
Sotaro 





Fukushima Shigetaro 


ASUI Sétar6é was born in Kyoto on May 17, 1888. The fifth son of a 
= cotton wholesaler named Yasui Genshichi, Sétaré upon finishing primary 
school entered a business school, but in 1904 at the age of sixteen he 
withdrew and entered the academy of Asai Chi, a well-known artist who painted 
in the Western manner. In this school he received the guidance not only of 
Asai but of Kanokogi Takeshiré, another Western-style painter. His early 
works reflected the influence of Kanokogi’s strict realism more than that of 
Asai’s soft lyrical approach, partially perhaps because Kanokogi, having just 
returned from France, was currently much in vogue, but more probably because 
Yasui himself was by nature a realist. A self-portrait in oils (Plate II) is an 
example of his work in this early period. Aside from managing to reproduce 
a difficult pose with remarkable skill, he displayed here a remarkably stern and 
down-to-earth attitude for a mere youth. 
While at Asai’s school, Yasui met Umehara Ryiizaburé, who was also a 
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late I The final photograph of Yasui Sotaro taken before his death, showing him at work on 


3 last painting, “Shiroyama in the Fall.” (Photograph taken by the artist’s son, Yasui Keiichiro. 
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native of Kyoto and the son of a wholesaler, in this case a dealer in dyed goods. 
Artistically, the two men lived in completely different worlds, but they remained 
ever afterward comrades and friendly rivals. 

Having been born into a well-to-do family, Yasui was able in 1907 to 
go to France to study, and in Paris at the Académie Julien he began taking 
lessons from Jean Paul Laurens. He had already become so proficient in design 
before visiting Europe that in the meetings of the academy devoted to art 
criticism, his voice carried as much weight as any of the Frenchmen or other 
Europeans present. He studied at the academy until 1912, and then continued 
his research on his own. Aside from receiving the teachings of Laurens, he was 
much attracted to the exceedingly conscientious style of the genius of Barbizon, 
Millet, and he painted a number of farm houses in Millet’s style. In the 
meantime, he awakened to the charms of Impressionism, characteristically being 
fondest at first of Pissarro, the most moderate of the Impressionists. 

The majority of the works turned out by Yasui during his stay in France 
were rustic scenes in the style of Pissarro. Toward the end of his sojourn, however, 
he became dissatisfied with this style and moved on to that of the contemplative 
Cézanne. The period during which his works were frank imitations of Cézanne 
was exceedingly short, but the basic spirit of the French master remained with 
him throughout his life. Like Cézanne, Yasui based his work on realism, but 
altered natural forms in the interests of plasticity. 

At the beginning of the First World War in 1914, Yasui set out to return 
home by way of London, but because of the threat of German warships, his 
ship took several months to make the journey, and he did not arrive in Japan 
until November of the same year. In 1915 he displayed forty-four paintings 
produced during his stay in France at the second exhibition of the Nika-kai. 
He was made a member of that society, and his talents thereafter began to gain 
wide recognition in Japan. In the next year he moved his residence to Tokyo, 
and in the following year he married a Tokyo woman named Mizuno Hama. 
In the works that he produced for a time after his return to Japan, he was 
consistently more faithful to reality than Cézanne, but his compositions remained 
plastic. As for colors, blues were often dominant, as in his 1917 painting of 
gloxinias, and at times the tones were dark and disquieting. 

This preference for dark shades and strict realism developed for a time, 
and by 1922 he was producing such works as his rather well-known nude in 
monochromic black, a very forceful painting which I saw and admired in 
Paris. Around this time Yasui’s paintings were being exhibited both by the 
Salon d’Automne and Nika-kai, this particular painting being included in the 
former exhibit. The Paris art journal L’Amour des Arts praised it as a fine 
example of Fauvism. After a period of blacks, Yasui again took up colors, 
but for some time went through a period of groping for a new style. After 
the Tokyo earthquake in 1923 he resided for a time in Kyoto, during which he 
painted scenes in Kyoto and Nara, often in soft focus, as well as very colorful 
pictures of flowers and people. The works of this period are rather too pat 
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and lacking in strength, but the experience Yasui gained by painting them was 
not wasted. This is clear from his portraits of seated subjects dating from 
around this time. A 1929 portrait is stiff in design and expression and some- 
what conventional in composition, but a portrait of his wife from only a year 
later (Plate III) is very natural and reveals a dynamic composition. Heretofore 
painters had been satisfied if their portraits resembled the subjects, but now 
modern Japanese portraiture became for the first time something more than 
a photographic art. One interesting point is that whereas up to this time Japa- 
nese dress had been only explained literally by artists working in oils, Yasui 
rendered the kimono in this picture in a most plastic and expressive manner. 

Yasui’s work as an artist seems to have been cut out for him after this 
1930 painting, and it was followed by a long series of great works. We might 
mention in particular a magnificent landscape based on scenery in the Chiba 
Peninsula and painted in 1931. A very dignified canvas, this shows one of the 
few successful treatments of pine trees, a traditional Japanese subject, in oil. 
Roses on a Black Background and Scenes by Lake Towada, both of which ap- 
peared in 1932, and both of which are exceedingly beautiful, placed Yasui by 
the side of Umehara at the pinnacle of success in the Japanese art world. 
Portrait of Mr. T. and Portrait of Chin Yung, both painted in 1944, completely 
established him as the greatest portrait artist in Japan. 

In the twentieth century freedom of expression is so highly valued that 
there is a tendency to disparage all “program” art. Since portraits not only 
involve fixed subjects but are usually conditioned by the fact they must look 
like the subject, in an age when the keynote is freedom they are bound to be 
somewhat neglected. Still, fine portraits have come from the brushes of Cézanne, 
Renoir, Picasso, and Matisse, and it appears that almost all artists have a 
fundamental urge to paint their friends or lovers. Furthermore, even though 
there exist cameras which preserve likenesses with perfect accuracy, people are 
not satisfied with mechanically reproduced images. They prefer those that have 
been filtered through the heart and soul of a painter. 

One reason for the rather wide feeling that portraiture is uninteresting 
as art is the fact that the subjects of portraits are often famous people, whom 
artists feel obliged to flatter with paintings that make them appear more 
dignified or better looking than they actually are. Flattering portraits are or- 
dinarily aesthetically worthless, but the temptation to produce them is great. 
Virtually everyone who sits for a portrait has a certain amour-propre, and an 
artist must be a man of considerable integrity to paint a true portrait at the 
risk of offending his client. Yasui was a quiet and unassuming man, but he 
had the necessary integrity. 

Portraiture also requires sharp vision. Ordinary people actually see 
surprisingly little of a natural setting, even if they are accustomed to looking 
at it daily, and an unobservant artist can often get by with landscapes, but 
viewers seem to take a greater personal interest in pictures of other human 
beings and are apt to notice flaws immediately. 
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Actually, all faces are pretty much alike anyway, and only an artist with 
a very good eye can pick out the minute details that make the difference be- 
tween beauty and ugliness or that reveal the individual personality of the sub- 
ject. But even a good eye is not enough. The portraitist must also have the 
technical skill needed to transform his mental image of the subject into a 
painted likeness. There are, of course, painters who argue that portraits do 
not necessarily have to look like the subjects, but this is really only an excuse 
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for lack of skill. A portrait that does not resemble the subject is simply not 
a portrait. Still, since those with little skill are in the majority, this fact is 
widely rejected. 

To paint a good likeness, then, an artist must have integrity, a good eye, 
and an adequate technique, qualities that rarely combine in one person. More- 
over, even if the likeness is perfect, it is not art unless it is also a good paint- 
ing. The basic problem is that the intrinsic demand for representationalism 
invites a dull photographic treatment. This must be avoided at all cost, but 
there are few artists who are able to strike a happy medium between realism and 
plasticity. 

In 1935 Yasui, at the age of forty-seven, was appointed a member of the 
Imperial Academy 
of Art. He was 
not by nature am- 
bitious for wordly 
recognition, but his 
ability and fame 
had made him a 
natural choice for 
this honor. Upon 
receiving it he felt 
obliged to give up 
his membership in 
the Nika-kai, which 
was anti-official in 
temperament, and 
together with three 
other academy 
members, Ishii 
Hakutei, Yamashi- 
ta Shintar6é, and 
Arishima Ikuma, 
he resigned. In 
the following year 
the four men or- 
ganized a private 
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produced at this time we might call particular attention to that of Fukai 
Eigo (Plate IV) which, aside from being a superior likeness, is also pleasing 
as a painting. The colors as well as the composition are quite appealing, 
and the clever interposition of the green garden in the background not 
only provides a fine contrast for the heavy atmosphere of the library but also 
gives a certain lightness to the painting as a whole. The portrait is almost cruelly 
exact—one sees not only the face, but the fastidious air, the scholarly restraint, 
the business-like attitude, of the aging banker. To be good, we might observe, 
a portrait must in this way capture the personality of the subject. Picasso’s por- 
traits, though often very abstract, are good portraits precisely because they always 
succeed in this respect. 

In this same year Yasui traveled to northern China, where he painted, 
among other scenes, the Lamaist shrine in Chéng-té (Plate V). In this lively 
work the shrine building, pinkened by the midday summer sun, is depicted in 
considerable detail, while the stone steps and the trees, though much nearer, 
are abbreviated. The viewer receives the curious impression that the building 
is far away, but at the same time bearing down upon him, the more so because 
of the stifling heat expressed in the color tones. Without the unusual per- 
spective, the picture would probably be very ordinary. 

In the following year Yasui, now back in Japan, painted a beautiful series 
of works at Kamikéchi, which show him to have arrived at his most mature 
stage. Later notable paintings were a portrait of Yokoyama Taikan (1943-1946) 
and a portrait of Mr. Fujiyama (1946-1948), particularly the former, which 
simply is Yokoyama Taikan. 

In June, 1944, Yasui and Umehara Ryuzabur6 were appointed professors 
in the Tokyo College of Art. Since the time of Kuroda Seiki, the school had 
been completely dominated by the school of that artist, and the selection of 
these two outsiders was virtually revolutionary. Yasui continued to teach in 
the college until March, 1952, and no doubt the results of his ardent efforts 
will become more and more apparent as his students grow older. 

In the summer of 1944 Yasui visited northern Manchuria and Peking. 
During this journey he painted a sublimely beautiful landscape of Peking, full 
of delicate and subtle harmonies, but he became ill on the trip, and most of 
the other works he began were left unfinished. He returned to Tokyo in March 
of the following year. By this time the horrors of war had reached the Japanese 
capital, however, and he immediately moved to Yorii, a town northwest of 
Tokyo, for safety. Yorii is famous for its cherry blossoms, and even in this 
frightful period, Yasui managed calmly to produce several fine paintings of 
them. Cherry blossoms have always been a favorite subject of Japanese artists, 
and through the centuries they have been reproduced in almost every conceivable 
style, often quite successfully, but the billowy white clouds of small flowers 
are intrinsically difficult to reproduce in oils, and, to make matters worse, the 
flowers fall so quickly that the artist has little time to observe them. Yasui 
was the first Japanese painter with sufficiently keen observation to capture 
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their loveliness with oil paints. 

After the war Yasui acted as a judge for the First National Art Exhibi- 
tion of 1946 and displayed works of his own therein, but he did not participate 
in the second exhibition, and it appears that he was dissatisfied with the project. 
He was a quiet man, and there was perhaps too much wrangling involved in 
large conclaves of this sort to suit him. 

Also in 1946, Yasui was afflicted with eye trouble and was for a time 
unable to paint, but with great care he succeeded in curing himself. Later, in 
1949, he moved to Yugawara, a hot-spring resort south of Tokyo, and rented 
the studio of the late Takeuchi Seihd. It was a fine, spacious building, but the 
view was dull, and presumably for this reason the artist turned out more still- 
lifes than landscapes during his stay there. Noteworthy paintings of this period 
were Peaches on a White Dish (1951), Grapes (1952), and Still-life with Silver 
Background (1953) (Plate VI). The last painting, which I like especially, shows 
a bowl of persimmons and peaches resting on a table before a silver-covered 
sliding door. As is usual with Yasui’s still-lifes of this era, the structure is 
compact and resourceful. The subject is not intrinsically unusual, but the 
placement of a bunch of grapes outside the dish is a distinct departure from the 
usual pattern, and the white napkin lying in the open drawer is a surprising 
innovation, no doubt intended to ease the tension of the composition. 

In November, 1952, Yasui was awarded a national culture prize, and this 
enhanced his reputation as the leading Japanese portrait artist. Now flooded 
with requests for portraits, he had to stop limiting himself to his family and 
friends or to people who were interested in painting, as had been his former 
practice, and accede to the requests of a number of unartistic, but famous, 
personages. To paint persons of this category involved a considerable strain, 
and he avoided the task whenever possible, but the requests were so persistent 
that he was frequently unable to refuse. He was interested in the portrait as 
an art form, and he preferred to experiment freely with it. For this reason 
he often chose his grandchildren or his wife as subjects. A large and forcefully 
executed painting of his wife is the best portrait from his Yugawara period. 

A number of nudes date from the same years. Yasui appears to have 
painted nudes as a means of improving the realistic elements in his technique, 
and he regarded them as very important, but during the war and for a time 
thereafter he had been unable to find suitable models. In 1952 or 1953, how- 
ever, he painted a number of works in this genre, all of which are strictly 
realistic. 

Perhaps because he had grown tired of Seihd’s studio, in 1954 he built 
a new house on a hillside commanding a beautiful view, and subsequently, he 
devoted himself primarily to landscapes, but he had completed only a few 
when, on December 14, 1955, he died. For several days previously he had gone 
to his garden every day, despite a cold, to work on a landscape that he had 
promised to contribute to the Japanese League of Artists (Nihon Bijutsuka 
Remmei), and he had as a consequence developed pneumonia. The immediate 














Plate Il Portrait of a Lady (1930 

















Plate IV Portrait of Fukai Eigo (1937 
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Plate \ Lamaist Shrine in Chéng-té (1937 

















Plate VI Still-life with Silves Background 1953 
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cause of death was a heart attack. 

In his late years, Yasui painted a number of covers for magazines and 
books, his most important works of this sort being the covers of the monthly 
periodical Bungei Shunji, which he began in 1950 and continued until his 
death. These pictures were as a rule light and pleasant, though by no means 
shoddy, since the artist was not the sort of man who would dash off inferior 
canvases for money. He set off a corner of his studio for the work, which he 
frequently did late at night when everyone else had gone to bed and the house 
was quiet. He was careful to take into consideration the nature of the journal, 
as well as the changing of the season, and to give the readers ample variety. 
While realistic, the covers are on the whole more abstract and decorative—in 
short somewhat more “modern”’—than his usual paintings. There were some 
complaints that they were above the ordinary reader, but by and large the 
readers of Bungei Shunji contributed much to Yasui’s fame. The covers were 
the best ever published in Japan, and they were very likely better than any 
yet turned out in France, although the latter country has produced a few book 
covers of higher artistic quality. Although Yasui painted these works in a fairly 
light-hearted spirit, it would be a mistake to consider them as not belonging to 
his serious oeuvre. Aside from their superiority as magazine covers, they offer 
hints as to the future of his pure paintings. The latter are often so realistic 
and honest that they appear somewhat over-restrained, whereas the magazine 
covers, though based on a firmly realistic approach, nevertheless demonstrated 
considerable freedom. Yasui’s last painting, Shiroyama in the Fall—the one 
intended for the Japanese League of Artists—stands somewhere between his 
earlier landscapes and the magazine covers. The brush work is comparatively 
free and the designs somewhat abbreviated. The painting is so bright, carefree, 
and uncomplicated, in fact, that one rather wonders if Yasui in the back of his 
mind was not thinking of it as a magazine cover. 


Yasui was the soul of honesty and sincerity, and these virtues formed 
the background of his art. His method was to gaze at the subject he intended 
to paint until he had its true nature fixed in his mind and then to paint it in a 
plastic style. This was Cézanne’s way, and a number of Yasui’s works closely 
resemble those of Cézanne, but even after the Japanese artist began to avoid 
this surface resemblance he continued to accept the French master’s theoretical 
framework, and it was within this medium that he developed his own personal 
touch. After his return to Japan his works became more and more abstract, 
and in other ways they changed with the changing times, but the basic spirit 
behind them did not change. 

Many of Cézanne’s imitators have never advanced beyond slavish imita- 
tion, and others, in throwing off the surface resemblances to the master, have 
unwittingly thrown away the spirit as well and returned to pre-Impressionist 
Naturalism. Yasui fortunately understood Cézanne better. Though greatly 
indebted to the master, he none the less managed to develop a distinctive style 
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of his own. At 
the same _ time, 
however, it cannot 
be denied that his 
achievements were 
to some extent cir- 
cumscribed by his 
mentor’s theories. 
Picasso also took 
his departure from 
Cézanne, but there- 
after he mastered 
the principles of 
cubism and then 


proceeded from 
; “% £one new idea to 
. the next. His 
Pig contribution to 


world art, there- 
fore, is beyond 
comparison with 
Yasui’s. Yasui im- 
ported the spirit 
of Cézanne to this 
j country, but while 
* he was perhaps the 
greatest Japanese 
painter of his age, from the point of view of the rest of the world he 
was no more than a disciple, albeit a very talented disciple, of the great 
French Impressionist. Still, his achievement should not be belittled. He ad- 
vanced beyond pure imitation to individualistic expression, a step which because 





of the novelty of Western art in Japan required great originality and great 
effort, and he was the first man who succeeded in bringing the modern French 
approach to Japanese subjects like the pine, the cherry tree, and the kimono, 
which no one had hitherto thought possible in oils. With his splendid eye 
and his masterful technique he placed himself in the lead of the Japanese artists 
who were attempting to master the Western style. 

Yasui was capable of changing to suit the age. Unlike the artists who 
reach a certain age and then continue to paint the same thing over and over, 
he was always brave enough to cast off his old habits and accept new ideas. 
In his paintings one finds few abrupt developments, but a comparison of the 
late landscapes and still-lifes with those of ten or twenty years earlier reveals 
quite a remarkable development. His attitude was always fresh, up-to-date, 
and full of life. 
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Death in Midsummer 


Mishima Yukio 


La mort...nous affecte plus profondément sous le regne pompeux de T'été. 
Baudelaire 


Les Paradis Artificiels 


Beach, near the southern tip of the Izu Peninsula, is still unspoiled for 
A. sea bathing. The sea bottom is pitted and uneven, it is true, and 

the surf is a little rough; but the water is clean, the slope out to sea 
is gentle, and conditions are on the whole good for swimming. Largely be- 
cause it is so out of the way, A. Beach has none of the noise and dirt of resorts 
nearer Tokyo. It is a two-hour bus ride from Ito. 

Almost the only inn is the Eirakusé, which also has cottages to rent. 
There are only one or two of the shabby refreshment stands that clutter most 
beaches in summer. The sand is rich and white, and halfway down the beach 
a rock, surmounted by pines, crouches: over the sea almost as if it were the 
work of a landscape gardener. At high tide it lies half under water. 

And the view is beautiful. When the west wind blows the mists from 
the sea, the islands off shore come in sight, Oshima near at hand and Toshima 
farther off, and between them a little triangular island called Utoneshima. 
Beyond the headland of Nanago lies Cape Sakai, a part of the same mountain 
mass, throwing its roots deep into the sea; and beyond that the cape known 
as the Dragon Palace of Yatsu, and Cape Tsumeki, on the southern tip of 


which a lighthouse beam revolves each night. 
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In her room at the Eirakus6 Ikuta Tomoko was taking a nap. She 
was the mother of three children, though one would never have suspected it 
to look at the sleeping figure. The knees showed under the one-piece dress, 
just a little short, of light salmon-pink linen. The plump arms, the unworn 
face, and the slightly curled lips gave off a girl-like freshness. Perspiration had 
come out on the forehead and in the hollows beside the nose. Flies buzzed 
dully, and the air was like the inside of a heated metal dome. The salmon 
linen rose and fell so slightly that it seemed the embodiment of the heavy, 
windless afternoon. 

Most of the other guests were down on the beach. Tomoko’s room 
was on the second floor. Below her window was a white swing for children. 
There were chairs on the lawn, nearly a half acre wide, as well as tables and 
a peg for quoits. The quoits lay scattered over the lawn. No one was in 
sight, and when occasionally a bee flew in, the sound of its buzzing was drowned 
out by the waves beyond the hedge. The pines came immediately up to the 
hedge, and gave way beyond to the sand and the surf. A stream passed under 
the inn. It formed a pool before spilling into the ocean, and fourteen or 
fifteen geese would splash and honk most indelicately as they fed there every 
afternoon. 

Tomoko had two sons, Kiyoo and Katsuo, who were six and three, and 
a daughter, Keiko, who was five. All three were down on the beach with 
Yasue, Tomoko’s sister-in-law. Tomoko felt no qualms about asking Yasue 
to take care of the children while she had a nap herself. 

Yasue was an old maid. In need of help after Kiyoo was born, Tomoko 
had consulted with her husband and decided to invite Yasue in from the 
provinces. There was no real reason why Yasue had gone unmarried. She 
was not particularly alluring, indeed, but then neither was she homely. She 
had declined proposal after proposal, until she was past the age for marrying. 
Much taken with the idea of following her brother to Tokyo, she leaped at 
Tomoko’s invitation. Her family had plans for marrying her off to a provincial 
notable. 

Yasue was far from quick, but she was very good-natured. She addressed 
Tomoko, younger than she, as an older sister, and was always careful to defer 
to her. The Kanazawa accent had almost disappeared. Besides helping with 
the children and the housework, Yasue went to sewing school and made 
clothes for herself, of course, and for Tomoko and the children too. She 
would take out her notebook and sketch new fashions in downtown store 
windows, and sometimes she would find a shopgirl glaring at her and even 
reprimanding her. 
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She was down on the beach in a stylish green bathing suit. This alone 
she had not made—it was from a department store. Very proud of her fair 
north-country skin, she showed hardly a trace of sunburn. She always hurried 
from the water back to her umbrella. The children were at the edge of the 
water building a sand castle, and Yasue amused herself by dripping the watery 
sand on her white leg. The sand, immediately dry, fell into a dark pattern, 
sparkling with tiny shell fragments. Yasue hastily brushed at it, as if from 
a sudden fear that it would not wash off. A half-transparent little insect 
jumped from the sand and scurried away. 

Stretching her legs and leaning back on her hands, Yasue looked out 
to sea. Great cloud masses boiled up, immense in their quiet majesty. They 
seemed to drink up all the noise below, even the sound of the sea. 

It was the height of summer, and there was anger in the rays of the 
sun. 

The children were tired of the sand castle. They ran off kicking up 
the water in the shallows. Startled from the safe little private world into 
which she had slipped, Yasue ran after them. 

But they did nothing dangerous. They were afraid of the roar of the 
waves. There was a gentle eddy beyond the line where the waves fell back. 
Kiyoo and Keiko, hand in hand, stood waist-deep in the water, their eyes 
sparkling as they braced against the water and felt the sand at the soles of 
their feet. 

“Like someone’s pulling,” said Kiyoo to his sister. 

Yasue came up beside them and warned them not to go in any deeper. 
She pointed at Katsuo. They shouldn’t leave him there alone, they should 
go up and play with him. But they paid no attention to her. They stood 
hand in hand, smiling happily at each other. They had a secret all their 
own, the feel of the sand as it pulled away from their feet. 

Yasue was afraid of the sun. She looked at her shoulder and her 
breasts over the swimming suit, and she thought of the snow in Kanazawa. 
She gave herself a little pinch high on the breast. She smiled at the warmth. 
The nails were a little long and there was dark sand under them—she would 
have to cut them when she got back to her room. 

She no longer saw Kiyoo and Keiko. They must have gone back up 
on the beach. 

But Katsuo was alone. His face was strangely twisted, and he was 
pointing toward her. 

Her heart beat violently. She looked into the water at her feet. It was 
receding again, and in the foam some two yards away a little brown body was 
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rolling over and over. She caught a glimpse of Kiyoo’s dark-blue swimming 
trunks. 

Her heart beat still more violently. She moved toward the body as if 
she were fighting her way out of a corner. A wave came farther in than usual, 
loomed over her, broke before her eyes. It struck her square in the breast. 
She fell back into the water. She had had a heart attack. 

Katsuo began crying, and a youth ran up from near-by. Several others 
ran out through the shallows. The water leaped up around their naked black 
bodies. 

Two or three saw the fall. They thought nothing about it. She would 
get up again. But at such times there is always a premonition, and as they 
ran up it half seemed to them that there had been something wrong with that 
fall. 

Yasue was carried up to the scorching sand. Her eyes were open and 
her teeth clenched, and she seemed to be gazing in horror at something planted 
squarely in front of her. One of the men felt her pulse. There was none. 

“She’s staying at the Eirakusd.” Someone recognized her. 

The manager of the inn must be called. A boy from the village, deter- 
mined not to let anyone steal this proud work from him, ran over the hot 
sand at top speed. 

The manager came. He was about forty. He had on shorts and a 
sagging T-shirt, and, worn through here and there, a woolen band over 
his stomach. He argued that Yasue should be given first-aid at the inn. 
Someone objected. Without waiting for the argument to be settled, two 
young men picked Yasue up and started to carry her off. The wet sand where 
she had lain showed the outlines of a human form. 

Katsuo followed wailing after them. Someone noticed and picked him 
up. 


Tomoko was aroused from her nap. The manager, well trained for 
his work, shook her gently. She lifted her head and asked what was wrong. 

“The lady named Yasue...” 

“Has something happened to Yasue?” 

“We've given her first-aid, and the doctor will be here in no time.” 

Tomoko jumped up and hurried out with the manager. Yasue lay 
on the lawn beside the swing, and a near-naked man knelt straddling her. 
He was giving her artificial respiration. To one side was a heap of straw 
and broken-up orange crates, and two men were doing their best to start a 
fire. The flames would immediately give way to smoke. The wood was still 
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wet from the storm the night before. A third man fanned away the smoke 
as it curled toward Yasue’s face. 

Her head thrown back, Yasue looked for all the world as if she were 
breathing. In the sunlight that filtered through the trees, sweat glistened on 
the dark back of the man astride her. The white legs, stretched out on the 
grass, were plump and chalky. They seemed apathetic, quite divorced from 
the struggle going on above. 

Tomoko knelt in the grass. 

“Yasue! Yasue!” 

Would they save Yasue? Why had it happened? What could she say 
to her husband? Weeping and incoherent, she jumped from question to 
question. Presently she turned sharply to the men around her: Where were 
the children? 

“Look. Your mother’s here.” A middle-aged fisherman held a fright- 
ened Katsuo in his arms. Tomoko glanced at the boy, and nodded her thanks 
to the fisherman. 

The doctor came and continued the artificial respiration. Her cheeks 
burning in the firelight, Tomoko hardly knew what she was thinking. An ant 
crawled across Yasue’s face. Tomoko crushed it and flicked it away. Another 
ant crawled from the shaking hair up toward the ear. Tomoko crushed it 
too. Crushing ants became her job. 

The artificial respiration went on for four hours. There were finally 
signs that rigor mortis was setting in, and the doctor gave up. The body was 
covered with a sheet and carried to the second floor. The room was dark. A 
man left the body and ran ahead to switch on the light. 

Exhausted, Tomoko felt a sort of sweet emptiness come over her. She 
was not sad. She thought of the children. 

“The children?” 

“Down in the play room with Gengo.” 

“All three of them?” 

“All three?” The men looked at each other. 

Tomoko pushed them aside and ran downstairs. The fisherman Gengo, 
in a cotton kimono, sat on the sofa going over a picture book with Katsuo, 
who had on an adult’s shirt over his swimming trunks. Katsuo’s mind was 
on something else. He was not looking at the book. 

As Tomoko came in, the guests who knew of the tragedy stopped 
fanning themselves and looked at her. 

She almost threw herself on Katsuo. 

“Kiyoo and Keiko?” she asked harshly. 
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Katsuo looked up at her timidly. “Kiyoo...Keiko...all bubbles.” He 
began sobbing. 

Tomoko ran down to the beach in her bare feet. The pine needles 
stabbed at her as she went through the grove. The tide had come in, and 
she had to climb over the rock to the bathing beach. The sand stretched 
out white below her. She could see far into the dusk. One umbrella, 
checkered yellow and white, had been left behind. It was her own. 

The others overtook her on the beach. She was running recklessly 
through the surf. When they tried to stop her, she brushed them irritably 
away. 

“Don’t you see? There are two children out there.” 

Many had not heard what Gengo had had to say. They thought Tomo- 
ko was mad. 


It hardly seemed possible that no one had thought of the other two 
children in the whole four hours they were looking after Yasue. The people 
at the inn were used to seeing the three children together. And however upset 
their mother might be, it was strange that no warning came to her of the 
death of her two children. 

Sometimes, however, such an incident sets in motion a sort of group 
psychology that lets only the same simple thoughts come to everyone. It is 
not easy to stand outside. It is not easy to register a dissent. Aroused from 
her afternoon nap, Tomoko had simply taken over what the others passed on 
to her, and had not thought to question. 

All that night there were bonfires some yards apart up and down the 
beach. Every thirty minutes the young men would dive to look for the 
bodies. Tomoko was on the beach with them. She could not sleep, partly no 
doubt because she had slept too long that afternoon. 

On the advice of the constabulary, the nets were not set out the follow- 
ing morning. 

The sun came up over the headland to the left of the beach, and the 
morning breeze struck Tomoko’s face. She had dreaded the daylight. It 
seemed to her that with the daylight the whole of the truth must come out, 
and the tragedy would for the first time become real. 

“Don’t you think you should get some rest?” said one of the older men. 
“We'll call you if we find anything. You can leave everything to us.” 

“Please do, please do,” said the inn manager, red-eyed from lack of 


sleep. “You've had enough bad luck. What will your husband do if you 
take sick yourself?” 
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Tomoko was afraid to see her husband. Seeing him would be like 
meeting a trial judge. But she would have to see him. The time was coming 
near—yet another disaster was coming near, it seemed to her. 

Presently she summoned up her courage to send a telegram. It gave 
her an excuse to leave the beach. She had begun to feel that the direction 
of all the divers had been turned over to her. 

She looked back as she walked off. The sea was quiet. A silvery light 
flashed in near the shore. Fish were jumping. They seemed quite intoxicated 
with delight. It was unfair that Tomoko should be so unhappy. 


Her husband, Ikuta Masaru, was thirty-five. A graduate of the Tokyo 
University of Foreign Studies, he had gone to work for an American company 
before the war. His English was good, and he knew his business—he was 
abler than his silent manner suggested. Now the manager of the Japanese 
office of an American automobile company, he had the use of a company 
automobile, half as advertising, and he made 150,000 yen a month. He also 
had ways of appropriating certain secret funds for himself, and Tomoko and 
Yasue, with a maid to take care of the children, lived in comfort and security. 
There was no pressing need to cut the family down by three. 

Tomoko sent a telegram because she did not want to talk to Masaru 
over the telephone. As was the custom in the suburbs, the post office tele- 
phoned the message when it arrived, and the call came just as Masaru was 
about to leave for work. Thinking it a routine business call, he calmly picked 
up the telephone. 

“We have a rush telegram from A. Beach,” said the woman in the post 
office. Masaru began to feel uneasy. “I'll read it to you. Are you ready? 


‘Yasue dead. Kiyoo and Keiko missing. Tomoko. 

“Would you read it again, please?” 

It sounded the same the second time: “Yasue dead. Kiyoo and Keiko 
missing. Tomoko.” Masaru was angry. It was though, for no reason he 
could think of, he had suddenly received notice of his dismissal. 

He immediately telephoned the office and said he would not be in. 
He thought he might drive to A. Beach. But the road was long and dangerous, 
and he had no confidence that he could drive it, upset as he was. As a matter 
of fact he had recently had an accident. He decided to take a train to It6, 
and a taxi from there. 


The process by which the unforeseen event works its way into a man’s 
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consciousness is a strange and subtle one. Masaru, who set out without even 
knowing the nature of the incident, was careful to take a good supply of 
money with him. Incidents required money. 

He took a taxi to Tokyo Station. He felt nothing he could really call 
emotion. He felt rather what a detective might feel on his way to the scene 
of a crime. Plunged less in speculation than in deduction, he virtually 
quivered with curiosity to know more about the incident that involved him 
so deeply. 

“She could have telephoned. She was afraid to talk to me.” With a 
husband's intuition, he sensed the truth. “But in any case the first problem 
is to go see for myself.” 

He looked out the window as they came near the heart of the city. 
The sun of the midsummer morning was even more blinding because of the 
white-shirted crowds. The trees along the road cast deep shadows directly 
downward, and at the entrance to a hotel the gaudy red and white awning 
was taut, as if the sunlight were a heavy metal. The newly-dug earth where 
the street was being repaired was already dry and dusty. 

The world around him was quite as it had always been. Nothing had 
happened, and if he tried he could believe that nothing had happened even 
to him. A childish annoyance came over him. In an unknown place, an 
incident with which he had had nothing to do had cut him off from the world. 

Among all these passengers none was so unfortunate as he. The thought 
seemed to put him on a level above or a level below the ordinary Masaru, he 
did not know which. He was someone special. “omeone apart. 

No doubt a man with a large birthmark on his back sometimes feels 
the urge to call out: “Listen, everyone. You don’t know it, but I have a big, 
purple birthmark on my back.” 

And Masaru wanted to shout at the other passengers: “Listen, every- 
body. You don’t know it, but I have just lost my sister and two of my three 
children.” 

His courage left him. If only the children were safe...He began trying 
to think of other ways to interpret the telegram. Possibly Tomoko, distraught 
over Yasue’s death, had assumed that the children were dead when they had 
only lost their way. Might not a second telegram be waiting at the house 
even now? Masaru was quite taken up with his own feelings, as if the incident 
itself were less important than his reaction to it. He regretted that he had 
not called the Eirakusé immediately. 

The plaza in front of It6 station was brilliant in the midsummer sun. 
Beside the taxi stand was a little office, no bigger than a police box. The 
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sunlight inside it was merciless, and the edges of the dispatch sheets on the 
walls were brown and curled. 

“How much to A. Beach?” 

“Two thousand yen.” The man wore a driver’s cap, and had a towel 
around his neck. “If you’re in no hurry, you can save money going by bus. 
It leaves in five minutes,” he added, whether he wanted to be kind or whe- 
ther the trip seemed too much of an effort. 

“I’m in a hurry. Someone in my family has just died there.” 

“Oh? You're related to the people who drowned at A. Beach? That's 
too bad. Two children and a woman all at once, they say.” 

Masaru felt dizzy under the blazing sun. He did not say another word 
to the driver until the taxi reached A. Beach. 

There was no particularly distinguished scenery along the way. At first 
the taxi climbed up one dusty mountain and down the next, and the sea was 
rarely in sight. When they passed another car along a narrow stretch of road, 
branches slapped at the half-open window like startled birds, and dropped 
dirt and sand rudely on Masaru’s carefully pressed trousers. 

Masaru could wot decide how to face his wife. He was not sure that 
there was such a thing as a “natural approach” when none of the emotions 
he had ready seemed to fit. Perhaps the unnatural was in fact natural. 

The taxi pulled through the darkened old gate of the Eirakusé. As 
it came up the driveway, the manager ran out with a clattering of wooden 
sandals. Masaru automatically reached for his wallet. 

“I’m Ikuta.” 

“A terrible thing,” said the manager, bowing deeply. After paying the 
driver, Masaru thanked the manager and gave him a thousand-yen bill. 

Tomoko and Katsuo were in a room adjoining the room where Yasue’s 
coffin lay. The body was packed in dry ice ordered from Ité, and would be 
cremated now that Masaru had arrived. 

Masaru stepped ahead of the manager and opened the door. Tomoko, 
who had lain down for a nap, jumped up at the sound. She had not been 
asleep. 

Her hair was tangled and she had on a wrinkled cotton kimono. Like 
a convicted criminal, she pulled the kimono together and knelt meekly before 
him. Her motions were astonishingly quick, as though she had planned them 
in advance. She stole a glance at her husband, and collapsed in tears. 

He did not want the manager to see him lay a comforting hand on her 
shoulder. That would be worse than having the most intimate bedroom 
secrets spied on. Masaru took off his coat, and looked for a place to hang it. 
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Tomoko noticed. Taking a blue hanger from the lintel, she hung up 
the sweaty coat for him. Masaru sat down beside Katsuo, who had been 
awakened by his mother’s weeping and lay looking up at them. The child, 
on his knee, was as unresisting as a doll. How can children be so small, 
he wondered. It was almost as if he were holding a toy. 

Tomoko knelt weeping in a corner of the room. 

“It was all my fault,” she said. Those were the words Masaru most 
wanted to hear. 

Behind them, the manager too was in tears. “I know it’s no business 
of mine, sir, but please don’t blame Mrs. Ikuta. It happened while she was 
taking a nap, and through no fault of hers.” 

Masaru felt as if he had heard or read of all this somewhere. 

“I understand, I understand.” 

Obeying the rules, he stood up with the child in his arms, and, going 
over to his wife, laid his hand gently on her shoulder. The gesture came 
easily. 

Tomoko wept even more bitterly. 

The two bodies were found the next day. The constabulary, diving all 
up and down the beach, finally found them under the headland. Sea bugs 
had nibbled at them, and there were two or three bugs up each little nostril. 


Such incidents of course go far beyond the dictates of custom, and yet 
at no time are people more bound to follow custom. ‘Tomoko and Masaru 
forgot none of the responses and the return gifts custom demanded. 

A death is always a problem in administration. They were frantically 
busy administering. One might say that Masaru in particular, as head of the 
family, had almost no time for sorrow, As for Katsuo, it seemed to him that 
one festival day succeeded another, with the adults all playing parts. 

In any case, they steered their way through the whole complex affair. 
The funeral offerings came to a considerable sum. Funeral offerings are always 
larger when the head of the family, who can still provide, is a survivor than 
when it is his funeral. 

Both Masaru and Tomoko were somehow braced for what had to be 
done. Tomoko did not understand how this almost insane grief and this 
careful attention to detail could exist side by side. And it was surprising too 
that she could eat so heavily without even noticing the taste. 

What she dreaded most was having to see Masaru’s parents. They 
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arrived from Kanazawa in time for the funeral. “It was all my fault,” she 
forced herself to say again, and by way of compensation she turned to her 
own parents. 

“But who should they feel sorriest for? Haven’t I just lost two chil- 
dren? There they all are, accusing me. They put the whole blame on me, 
and I have to apologize to them. They all look at me as if I were the absent- 
minded maid who dropped the baby in the river. But wasn’t it Yasue? Yasue 
is lucky she’s dead. Why can’t they see who's been hurt? I’m a mother who 
has just lost two children.” 

“You're being unfair. Who is accusing you? Wasn't his mother in 
tears when she said she felt sorrier for you than anyone?” 

“She was just saying so.” 

Tomoko was thoroughly dissatisfied. She felt like one demoted and 
condemned to obscurity, one whose real merit went unnoticed. It seemed to 
her that such intense sorrows should bring special privileges with them, ex- 
traordinary privileges. Some of the dissatisfaction was with herself, apologiz- 
ing thus abjectly to her mother-in-law. It was to her mother that she went 
running when her irritation, like an itching rash all over her body, got the 
better of her. 

She did not know it, but she was actually in despair at the poverty of 
human emotions. Was it not irrational that there was nothing to do except 
weep when ten people died, just as one wept for but a single person? 

Tomoko wondered why she did not collapse. It seemed strange that 
she did not collapse, standing there in mourning for more than an hour in 
the midsummer heat. Sometimes she felt a little faint, and what saved her 
each time was a fresh start of horror at death. “I’m a stronger person than 
I thought,” she said, turning a tearful face to her mother. 

Talking with his parents of Yasue, Masaru shed tears for the sister who 
had thus died an old maid, and Tomoko felt a touch of resentment toward 


him too. 


“Who is more important to him, Yasue or the children?” she wanted 
to ask. 

There was no doubt that she was tense and ready. She could not sleep 
on the night of the wake, even though she knew she should. And yet she 
had not even a suggestion of a headache. Her mind was clear and taut. 

Callers would worry over her, and sometimes she answered them 
roughly: “You needn’t think about me. It makes no difference whether I 
am alive or dead.” 


Thoughts of suicide and insanity left her. Katsuo would be for a time 
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the best reason why she should go on living. But sometimes she thought that 
it was only a failure of courage, or perhaps passion gone limp, whatever it 
was that made her think, as she looked at Katsuo being read to by the mourn- 
ing women, how good it was that she had not killed herself. On such nights 
she would lie in her husband’s arms and, turning eyes as wide as a rabbit's 
on the circle of light from the bed lamp, repeat over and over again, like one 
pleading a case: “I was wrong. It was my fault. I should have known from 
the start that it was a mistake to leave the three children with Yasue.” 

The voice was as hollow as a voice testing a mountain echo. 

Masaru knew what this obsessive sense of responsibility meant. She 
was waiting for some sort of punishment. She was greedy for it, one might say. 

After the fourteenth-day services, life returned to normal. People urged 
them to go off somewhere for a rest, but mountain and seashore both terrified 
Tomoko. She was convinced that misfortunes never came alone. 

One evening late in summer, Tomoko went into the city with Katsuo. 
She was to meet her husband for dinner when he finished work. 

There was nothing Katsuo could not have. Both his mother and his 
father were almost uncomfortably gentle. They handled him as they would 
a glass doll, and it was a great undertaking even to see him across a street. His 
mother would glare at the automobiles and trucks stopped for a light, and 
dash across with his hand clutched in hers. 

The last of the swimming suits in the store windows assailed her. She 
had to turn her eyes from a green bathing suit like Yasue’s. Afterwards she 
wondered whether the mannequin had had a head. It seemed that it had not 
—and again that it had, and a face exactly like Yasue’s dead face, the eyes 
closed in the wet, tangled hair. All the mannequins became drowned corpses. 

If only summer would end. The very word “summer” carried with it 
festering thoughts of death. And in the evening sun she felt a festering 
warmth. 

Since it was still a little early, she took Katsuo into a department store. 
It was only a half hour or so before closing time. Katsuo wanted to look 
at toys, and they went up to the third floor. They hurried past the beach 
playthings. Mothers were frantically going through a heap of marked-down 
bathing suits for children. One woman held a pair of dark-blue trunks high 
to the window, and the afternoon sun reflected from the buckle. Enthusias- 
tically looking for a shroud, thought Tomoko. 

When he had bought his blocks, Katsuo wanted to go up to the roof. 


The roof playground was cool. A fairly strong breeze from the harbor flapped 
at the awnings. 
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Tomoko looked through the wire netting at Kachidoki Bridge beyond 
the city, and at the Tsukishima docks, and the cargo ships anchored in the bay. 

Taking his hand from hers, Katsuo went over to the monkey cage. 
Tomoko stood over him. Possibly because of the wind, the monkey smell was 
strong. The monkey gazed at them with wrinkled forehead. As it moved 
from one branch to another, a hand carefully pressed to its hips, Tomoko could 
see at the side of the oldish little face a dirty ear with red veins showing 
through. She had never looked so carefully at an animal before. 

Beside the cage was a pond. The fountain in the middle was turned off. 
There were beds of portulaca around the brick rim, on which a child about 
Katsuo’s age was teetering precariously. His parents were nowhere in sight. 

“I hope he falls in. I hope he falls in and drowns.” 

Tomoko watched the uncertain legs. The child did not fall. When he 
had been once around, he noticed Tomoko’s gaze and laughed proudly. Tomo- 
ko did not laugh. It was as if the child were making fun of her. 

She took Katsuc by the hand and hurried down from the roof. 

At dinner, Tomoko spoke after rather too long a silence: “Aren’t you 
quiet, though. And you don’t seem the least bit sad.” 

Startled, Masaru looked to see whether anyone had heard. “You don’t 
see? I’m only trying to cheer you up.” 

“There’s no need to do that.” 

“So you say. But what about the effect on Katsuo?” 

“I don’t deserve to be a mother, anyway.” 

And so the dinner was ruined. 


Masaru tended more and more to retreat before his wife’s sorrow. .A 
man has work to do. He can distract himself with his work. Meanwhile To- 
moko nursed the sorrow. Masaru had to face this monotonous sorrow when 
he came home, and that was why he began coming home later at night. 

Tomoko called a maid who had worked for her long before and gave 
away all of Kiyoo’s and Keiko’s clothes and toys. The maid had children about 
the same ages. 

One morning Tomoko awoke a little later than usual. Masaru, who had 
been drinking again the night before, lay curled up on his side of the double 
bed. There was still a dark smell of liquor. The springs squeaked as he 
turned over in his sleep. Now that Katsuo was alone, she let him sleep in their 
second-floor bedroom, though she knew of course that it would be better not 
to. Through the white mosquito net over their own bed and the net over 
Katsuo’s she looked at the child’s sleeping face. He always wore a sort of pout 
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when he slept. 

Tomoko reached out of the mosquito net for the curtain cord. The 
roughness of the stiff cord in its hempen cover was pleasant against her sweaty 
hand. The curtain parted a little. The light struck the sandalwood tree from 
below, so that the shadows piled on each other, and the wide clusters of leaves 
were even softer than usual. Sparrows were chirping noisily. Every morning 
they would wake up and start chattering to one another, and apparently they 
would then form a line and run up and down the eaves trough. The confused 
patter of little feet would go from one end of the trough to the other and back 
again. Tomoko smiled as she listened. 

It was a blessed morning. She had to feel that it was, for no reason at 
all. She lay quietly with her head still on the pillow. A feeling of happiness 
diffused itself through her whole body. 

Suddenly she gasped. She knew why she was so happy. Last night for 
the first time she had not dreamed of the children. Every night she had dreamed 
of them, and last night she had not. She had had instead some pleasant, foolish 
little dream. 

She had forgotten so soon, then—her heartlessness struck her as fearful. 
She wept tears of apology to the children’s spirits. Masaru opened his eyes 
and looked at her. But he saw a sort of peace in the weeping, and not the 
usual anguish. 

“You thought of them again?” 

“Yes.” It seemed too much trouble to tell the truth. 

But now that she had told a lie, she was annoyed that her husband did 
not weep with her. If she had seen tears in his eyes, she might have been able 
to believe her lie. 


The forty-ninth-day services were over. Masaru bought a lot in the 
Tama Cemetery. These were the first deaths in his branch of the family, and 
the first graves. Yasue was charged with watching over the children on the 
Far Shore too: by conference with the main family, her ashes were to be 
buried in the same lot. 

Tomoko’s fears came to seem groundless as the sadness only grew deeper. 
She went with Masaru and Katsuo to see the new cemetery lot. Already it was 
early autumn. 

It was a beautiful day. The heat was leaving the high, clear sky. 

Memory sometimes makes hours run side by side for us, or pile one 
on another. It played this strange trick on Tomoko twice in the course of the 
day. Perhaps, with the sky and the sunlight almost too clear, the edges of her 
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subconscious too were somehow made half transparent. 

Two months before the drownings, there had been that automobile 
accident. Masaru had not been hurt, of course, but after the drownings To- 
moko never rode with him in the car when she took Katsuo out. Today Masaru 
too had to go by train. 

They changed at M. for the little branch line to the cemetery. Masaru 
got off the train first with Katsuo. Held back in the crowd, Tomoko was able 
to get off only a second or two before the door closed. She heard a shrill 
whistle as the door slid shut behind her, and, almost screaming, she turned and 
tried to force it open again. She thought she had left Kiyoo and Keiko inside. 

Masaru led her off by the arm. She looked at him defiantly, as if he 
were a detective arresting her. Coming to herself an instant later, she tried 
to explain what had happened—she must explain somehow. But the explana- 
tion only made Masaru uncomfortable. He thought she was acting. 

Young Katsuo was delighted at the old-fashioned locomotive that took 
them to the cemetery. It had a high smoke stack, and it was wonderfully tall, 
as though on stilts. The wooden sill on which the engineer leaned his elbow 
might have been made of coal. The locomotive groaned and sighed and 
gnashed its teeth, and finally started off through the unexciting suburban mar- 
ket gardens. 


Tomoko, who had never been to the Tama Cemetery before, was as- 
tonished at its brightness. So wide a space, then, was given to the dead? The 
green lawns, the wide tree-lined avenues, the blue sky above, clear far into the 
distance. The city of the dead was cleaner and better ordered than the city 
of the living. She and her husband had had no cause to learn of cemeteries, 
but it did not seem unfortunate that they had now become qualified visitors. 
While neither of them especially thought about the matter, it seemed that the 
period of mourning, an unrelieved parade of the dark and the sinister, had 
brought them a sort of security, something stable, easy, pleasant even. They 
had become conditioned to death, and, as when people are conditioned to 
depravity, they had come to feel that life held nothing they need fear. 

The lot was on the far side of the cemetery. Perspiring freely as they 
walked in from the gate, they looked curiously at Admiral T.’s grave, and 
laughed at a large, tasteless tombstone decorated with mirrors. 

Tomoko listened to the subdued humming of the autumn cicada, and 
smelled the incense and the cool, shady grass. “What a nice place. They'll 
have room to play, and they won’t be bored. I can’t help thinking it will be 
good for them. Strange, isn’t it.” 
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Katsuo was thirsty. There was a high brown tower at the crossroads. 
The circular steps at the base were stained from the leaking fountain in the 
center. Several children, tired of chasing dragonflies, were noisily drinking 
water, and squirting water at each other. Now and then a spray of water 
traced a thin rainbow through the air. 

Katsuo was a child of action. He wanted a drink, and there was no 
help for it. Taking advantage of the fact that his mother was not holding 
his hand, he ran toward the steps. Where was he going, she called sharply. 
For a drink of water, he answered over his shoulder. She ran after him and 
took both his arms firmly from behind. That hurt, he protested. He was 
frightened. Some terrible creature had pounced upon him from behind. 

Tomoko knelt in the coarse gravel and turned him toward her. He 
looked at his father, gazing in astonishment from beside a hedge some distance 
off. 

“You are not to drink that water. We have some here.” 

She began to unscrew the lid of the thermos bottle on her knee. 


They reached their bit of property. It was in a newly opened section 
of the cemetery, behind rows of tombstones. Frail young box trees were planted 
here and there, after a definite pattern, one could see if one looked carefully. 
The ashes had not yet been moved from the family temple, and there was no 
grave marker. There was only a roped-off bit of level land. 

“And all three of them will be here together,” said Masaru. 

The remark did little to Tomoko. How, she wondered, could facts be 
so completely improbable? For one child to drown in the ocean—that could 
happen, and no doubt anyone would accept it as a fact. But for three people 
to drown: that was ridiculous. And yet ten thousand was different again. There 
was something ridiculous about the excessive, and yet there was nothing 
ridiculous about a great natural catastrophe, or war. One death was somehow 
grave and solemn, as were a million deaths. The slightly excessive was different. 

“Three of them! What nonsense! Three of them,” she said. 

It was too large a number for one family, too small a number for society. 
And there were none of the social implications of death in battle or death at 
one’s post. Selfish in her womanly way, she turned over and over again the 
riddle of this number. Masaru, the social being, had in the course of time come 
to note that it was convenient to see the matter as society saw it: they were in 
fact lucky that there were no social implications. 

Back at the station, Tomoko fell victim again to that doubling up of 
time. They had to wait twenty minutes for the train. Katsuo wanted one of 
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the toy badgers on sale in front of the station. The badgers, dangling from 
sticks, were of cotton wadding scorched a badger color, to which were added 
eyes, ears, and tails. 

“You can still buy these badgers!” exclaimed Tomoko. 

“And children seem to like them as much as ever.” 

“I had one when I was a child.” 

Tomoko bought a badger from the old woman at the stall, and gave it 
to Katsuo. And a moment later she caught herself looking around at the other 
stalls. She would have to buy something for Kiyoo and Keiko, who had been 
left at home. 

“What is it?” asked Masaru. 

“I wonder what's the matter with me. I was thinking I had to buy some- 
thing for the others.” Tomoko raised her plump white arms and rubbed 
roughly with clenched fists at her eyes and temples. Her nostrils trembled as 
though she were about to weep. 

“Go ahead and buy something. Buy something for them.” Masaru’s 
tone was tense and almost pleading. “We can put it on the altar.” 

“No. They have to be alive.” Tomoko pressed her handkerchief to her 
nose. She was living, the others were dead. That was the great evil. How 
cruel it was to have to be alive. 

She looked around her again: at the red flags hanging from the bars 
and restaurants in front of the station, at the gleaming white sections of granite 
piled high before the tombstone shops, at the yellowing paper-panelled doors 
on the second floors, at the roof tiles, at the blue sky, now darkening toward 
evening, clear as porcelain. It was all so clear, so well defined. In the very 
cruelty of life was a deep peace, as of fa'ling into a faint. 


Autumn wore on, and the life of the family became day by day more 
tranquil. Not of course that grief was quite discarded. As Masaru saw his 
wife growing calmer, however, the joys of home and affection for Katsuo began 
to bring him back early from work; and even if, after Katsuo was in bed, the 
talk turned to what they both wanted not to talk of, they were able to find a 
sort of consolation in it. 

The process by which so fearful an event could melt back into everyday 
life brought on a new sort of fear, mixed with shame, as if they had committed 
a crime that was finally to go undetected. The knowledge, always with them, 
that three people were missing from the family seemed at times to give a strange 
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sense of fulfilment. 

No one went mad, no one committed suicide. No one was even ill. The 
terrible event had passed and left scarcely a shadow. Tomoko came to feel 
bored. It was as if she were waiting for something. 

They had long forbidden themselves plays and concerts, but Tomoko 
presently found excuses: such pleasures were in fact meant to comfort the 
grieving. A famous violinist from America was on a concert tour, and they 
had tickets. Katsuo was forced to stay at home, partly at least because Tomoko 
wanted to drive to the concert with her husband. 

She was long getting ready. It took long to redo hair that had for 
months been left untended. Her face in the mirror, when she was 
ready, was enough to bring back memories of long-forgotten pleasures. How 
to describe the pleasure of quite losing oneself in a mirror? She had forgotten 
what a delight a mirror could be—no doubt grief, with its stubborn insistence 
on the self, drew one away from such ecstasies. 

She tried on kimono after kimono, finally choosing a lavish purple one 
and a brocade obi. Masaru, waiting behind the wheel of the car, was astonished 
at his beautiful wife. 

People turned to look at her all up and down the lobby. Masaru was 
immensely pleased. It seemed to Tomoko herself, however, that no matter how 
beautiful people thought her, something would be lacking. There had been 
a time when she would have gone home quite satisfied after having attracted 
so much attention. This gnawing dissatisfaction, she told herself, must be the 
product of a liveliness and gaiety that only emphasized how far from healed 
her grief was. But as a matter of fact it was only a recurrence of the vague dis- 
satisfaction she had felt at not being treated as became a woman of sorrows. 

The music had its effect on her, and she walked through the lobby with 
a sad expression on her face. She spoke to a friend. The expression seemed 
quite to suit the words of consolation the friend murmured. The friend 
introduced the young man with her. The young man knew nothing of To- 
moko’s sorrows, and said nothing by way of consolation. His talk was of the 
most ordinary, including one or two lightly critical remarks about the music. 

“What a rude young man,” thought Tomoko, looking at the shining 
head as it moved off through the crowd. “He said nothing. And he must have 
seen how sad I was.” 

The young man was tall and stood out in the crowd. As he turned to 
one side, Tomoko saw the eyebrows and the laughing eyes, and a lock of hair 
straying down over the forehead. Only the top of the woman’s head was 


visible. 
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Tomoko felt a stab of jealousy. Had she hoped to have from the young 
man something besides consolation, then—had she wanted other, rather special 
words? Her whole moral being quaked at the thought. She had to tell herself 
that this new suspicion was quite at odds with reason. She who had never once 
been dissatisfied with her husband. 

“Are you thirsty?” asked Masaru who had been speaking to a friend. 
“There’s an orangeade stand over there.” 

People were sucking the orange liquid from tilted bottles. “Tomoko 
looked over with the puzzled squint one so often sees on the nearsighted. She 
was not in the least thirsty. She remembered the day she had kept Katsuo 
from the fountain and had made him drink boiled water instead. Katsuo 
was not the only one in danger. There must be all sorts of little germs milling 
about in the orangeade. 

She went slightly insane in her pursuit of pleasure. There was some- 
thing vengeful in this feeling that she must have pleasure. 

Not of course that she was tempted to be unfaithful to her husband. 
Wherever she went, she was with him or wanted to be. 

Her conscience dwelt rather on the dead. Back from some amusement, 
she would look at the sleeping face of Katsuo, who had been put to bed early 
by the maid, and as she thought of the two dead children she would be quite 
overcome with remorse. Indeed the pursuit of pleasure became a sure way to 
stir up a pang of conscience. 

Tomoko remarked suddenly that she wanted to take up sewing. This 
was not the first time Masaru had found it hard to follow the twists and jumps 
in a woman’s thinking. 


Tomoko began her sewing. Her pursuit of pleasure became less strenu- 
ous. She quietly looked about her, meaning to become the complete family 
woman. She felt that she was “looking life square in the face.” 

There were clear traces of neglect in her reappraised surroundings. She 
felt as if she had come back from a long trip. She would spend a whole day 
washing and a whole day putting things in order. The middle-aged maid had 
all her work snatched away from her. 

Tomoko came on a pair of Kiyoo’s shoes, and a little pair of light-blue 
felt slippers that had belonged to Keiko. Such relics would plunge her into 
meditation, and make her weep pleasant tears; but they all seemed tainted with 
bad luck. She called a friend who was immersed in charities, and, feeling most 
elevated, gave everything to an orphanage, even clothes that might fit Katsuo. 

As she sat at her sewing machine, Katsuo accumulated a wardrobe. She 
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thought of making herself some fashionable new hats, but she had no time for 
that. At the machine, she forgot her sorrows. The hum and the mechanical 
movements cut off that other erratic melody, her emotional ups and downs. 

Why had she not tried this mechanical cutting off of the emotions earlier? 
But then of course it came at a time when her heart no longer put up the 
resistance it would once have. One day she pricked her finger, and a drop of 
blood oozed out. She was frightened. Pain was associated with death. 

But the fear was followed by a different emotion: if such a trivial accident 
should indeed bring death, that would be an answer to a prayer. She spent 
more and more time at the machine. It was the safest of machines, however. 
It did not even touch her. 

Even now, she was dissatisfied, waiting for something. Masaru would 
turn away from this vague seeking, and they would go for a whole day without 
speaking to each other. 


Winter approached. The tomb was ready, and the ashes were buried. 

In the loneliness of winter, one thinks longingly of summer. Memories 
of summer threw an even sharper shadow across their lives. And yet the 
memories had come to seem like something out of a story book. There was no 
avoiding the fact that, around the winter fire, everything took on an air of 
fiction. 


In midwinter, there were signs that Tomoko was pregnant. For the first 
time, forgetfulness came as a natural right. Never before had they been quite 
so careful—it seemed strange that the child might be born safely, and only 
natural that they should lose it. 

Everything was going well. A line was drawn between them and old 
memories. Borrowing strength from the child she was carrying, Tomoko for 
the first time had the courage to admit that the pain was gone. She had only 
to recognize that fact. 


Tomoko tried to understand. It is difficult to understand while an 
incident is before one’s eyes, however. Understanding comes later. One 
analyzes the emotions, and deduces, and explains to oneself. On looking back, 
Tomoko could not but feel dissatisfied with her inadequate emotions. There 
could be no doubt that the dissatisfaction would stay longer, a drag on her 
heart, than the sorrow itself. But there could be no going back for another try. 

She refused to admit any incorrectness in her responses. She was a 
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mother. And at the same time she could not leave off doubting. 

While true forgetfulness had not yet come, something covered Tomoko’s 
sorrow as a thin coating of ice covers a lake. Occasionally it would break, but 
overnight it would form again 

Forgetfulness began to show its real strength when they were not watch- 
ing for it. It filtered in. It found the tiniest opening, and filtered in. It 
attacked the organism like an invisible germ, it worked slowly but steadily. 
Tomoko was going through unconscious motions as when one resists a dream. 
She was most uneasy, resisting forgetfulness. 

She told herself that forgetfulness came through the strength of the child 
inside her. But it was only helped by the child. The outlines of the incident 
were slowly giving way, dimming, blurring, weathering, disintegrating. 

There had appeared in the summer sky a fearsome marble image, white 
and stark. It had dissolved into a cloud—the arms had dropped off, the head 
was gone, the long sword in the hand had fallen. The expression on the stone 
face had been enough to raise the hair, but slowly it had blurred and softened. 

One day she switched off a radio drama about a mother who had lost 
a child. She was a little astonished at the promptness with which she thus 
disposed of the burden of memory. A mother awaiting her fourth child, she 
felt, had a moral obligation to resist the almost dissolute pleasure of losing 
herself in grief. Tomoko had changed in these last few months. 

For the sake of the child, she must hold off dark waves of emotion. She 
must keep her inward balance. She was far more pleased with the dictates of 
mental hygiene than she could be with insidious forgetfulness. Above all, she 
felt free. With all the injunctions, she felt free. Forgetfulness was of course 
demonstrating its power. Tomoko was astonished at how easily managed her 
heart was. 

She lost the habit of remembering, and it no longer seemed strange that 
the tears failed to come at memorial services or visits to the cemetery. She 
believed that she had become magnanimous, that she could forgive anything. 
When for instance spring came and she took Katsuo walking in a near-by park, 
she was no longer able to feel, even if she tried, the spite that would have swept 
over her immediately after the tragedy had she come upon children playing 
in the sand. Because she had forgiven them, all these children were living in 
peace. So it seemed to her. 

While forgetfulness came to Masaru sooner than to his wife, that was no 
sign of coldness on his part. It was rather Masaru who had wallowed in senti- 
mental grief. A man even in his fickleness is generally more sentimental than 
a woman. Unable to stretch out the emotion, and conscious of the fact that 
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grief was not particularly stubborn in following him about, Masaru suddenly 
felt alone, and he allowed himself a trifling infidelity. He quickly tired of it. 
Tomoko became pregnant. He hurried back to her like a child hurrying to 
its mother. 

The tragedy left them as a castaway leaves a sinking ship. Soon they 
were able to view it as it must have seemed to people who noticed it in a 
corner of the newspapers that day. Tomoko and Masaru even wondered if 
they had had a part in it. Had they not been but the spectators who happened 
to be nearest? All who had actually participated in the incident had died, and 
would participate forever. For us to have a part in a historical incident, our 
very existence must somehow be at stake. And what had Masaru and his wife 
had at stake? In the first place, had they had time to put anything at stake? 

The incident shone far away, a lighthouse on a distant headland. It 
flashed on and off, like the revolving light on Cape Tsumeki, south of A. Beach. 
Rather than an injury it became a moral lesson, and it changed from a concrete 
fact to a metaphor. It was no longer the property of the Ikuta family, it was 
public. As the lighthouse shines on beach wastes, and on waves baring their 
white fangs at lonely rocks all through the night, and on the groves around it, 
so the incident shone on the complex everyday life around them. People 
should read the lesson. An old, simple lesson that parents may be expected 
to have engraved on their minds: “You have to watch children constantly 
when you take them to the beach. People drown where you would never think 
it possible.” 

Not that Masaru and his wife had sacrificed two children and a sister to 
teach a lesson. The loss of the three had served no other purpose, however; 
and many a heroic death produces as little. 

Tomoko’s fourth child was a girl, born late in the summer. Their 
happiness was unbounded. Masaru’s parents came from Kanazawa to see the 
new grandchild, and while they were in Tokyo Masaru took them to the 
cemetery. 

They named the child Momoko. Mother and child did well—-Tomoko 
knew how to take care of a baby. And Katsuo was delighted to have a sister 
again. 


It was the following summer—two years after the drowning, a year after 
Momoko’s birth. Tomoko startled Masaru by saying she wanted to go to A. 
Beach. 
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“Didn’t you say you would never go there again?” 
“But I want to.” 

“Aren’t you strange. I don’t want to at all, myself.” 
“Oh? Let’s forget about it, then.” 


She was silent for two or three days. Then she said: “I would like to 


go. 


“Go by yourself.” 

“I couldn't.” 

“Why?” 

“I'd be afraid.” 

“Why do you want to go to a place you're afraid of?” 

“I want all of us to go. We would have been all right if you’d been 
along. I want you to go too.” 

“You can’t tell what might happen if you stay too long. And I can’t 
take much time off.” 

“One night will be enough.” 

“But it’s such an out-of-the way place.” 

He asked her again what had made her want to go. She only answered 
that she did not know. Then he remembered one of the rules in the detective 
stories he was so fond of. “The murderer always wants to go back to the scene 
of the crime, whatever the risks.” Tomoko was taken by a strange impulse to 
revisit the place where the children died. 

Tomoko asked a third time—with no particular urgency, in the same 
monotonous way as before—and Masaru determined to take two days off, avoid- 
ing the week-end crowds. The Eirakus6é was the only inn at A. Beach. They 
reserved rooms as [far as possible from that unhappy room. Tomoko as always 
refused to drive with her husband when the children were along. The four 
of them, husband and wife and Katsuo and Momoko, took a taxi from Itd. 

It was the height of the summer. Behind the houses along the way were 
si wlowers, shaggy as lions’ manes. The taxi scattered dust on the open, honest 
faces, but the sunflowers seemed quite undisturbed. 

As the sea came in sight to the left, Katsuo gave a squeal of delight. He 
was five now, and it was two years since he had last been to the coast. 

They talked little in the taxi. It was shaking too violently to be 
the best place for conversation. Momoko now and then said something they 
understood. Katsuo taught her the word “sea,” and she pointed out the other 
window at the bald red mountain and said: “Sea.” To Masaru it was as if 
Katsuo were teaching the baby an unlucky word. 


They arrived at the Eirakus6, and the same manager came out. Masaru 
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tipped him. He remembered only too clearly how his hand had trembled with 
that other thousand-yen note. 

The inn was quiet. It was a bad year. Masaru began remembering 
things, and became irritable. He scolded his wife in front of the children. 

“Why the devil did we come here? We only remember things we don’t 
want to. Things we had finally forgotten. There are any number of decent 
places we could have gone on our first trip with Momoko. And I’m too busy 
to be taking foolish trips.” 

“But you agreed to, didn’t you?” 

“You kept at me.” 

The grass was baking in the afternoon sun. Everything was exactly as 
two years before. A blue, green, and red swimming suit was drying on the 
white swing. Two or three quoits lay around the peg, half hidden in the 
grass. The lawn was shady where Yasue’s body had lain. The sun, leaking 
through the trees to the bare grass, seemed suddenly to dapple the undulations 
of Yasue’s green bathing suit—it was the way the flecks of light moved with the 
wind. Masaru did not know that the body had lain there. Only Tomoko had 
the illusion. Just as for Masaru the incident itself had not happened while 
he did not know of it, so that patch of grass would be forever only a quiet, 
shady corner. For him, and still more for the other guests, thought Tomoko. 

His wife was silent, and Masaru tired of scolding her. Katsuo went 
down into the garden and rolled a quoit across the grass. He squatted down 
and watched intently to see where it would go. It bounced awkwardly through 
the shadows, took a sudden jump, and fell. Katsuo watched, motionless. He 
thought it should get up again. 

The cicadas were humming. Masaru, now silent, felt the sweat come out 
around his collar. He remembered his Cuty as a father. “Let’s go down to 
the beach, Katsuo.” 

Tomoko carried Momoko. The four of them went through the gate in 
the hedge and out under the pine trees. The waves came in swiftly, and spread 
shining over the beach. 

It was low tide, and they could make their way around the rock to the 
beach. Taking Katsuo by the hand, Masaru walked across the hot sand in 
pattens borrowed from the inn. 

There was not a single beach umbrella. They could see no more than 
twenty people the whole length of the bathing beach, which began from just 
beyond the rock. 

They stood silently at the edge of the water. 


There were grand clusters of clouds again today, piled one upon another. 
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It seemed strange that a mass so heavy with light could be borne in the 
air. Above the packed clouds at the horizon, light clouds trailed away as 
though left behind in the blue by a broom. The clouds below seemed to be 
enduring something, holding out against something. Excesses of light and shade 
cloaked in form, a dark, inchoate passion shaped by a will radiant and architec- 
tural, as in music. 

From beneath the clouds, the sea came toward them, far wider and more 
changeless than the land. The land never seems to take the sea, even its inlets. 
Particularly along a wide bow of coast, the sea sweeps in from everywhere. 

The waves came up, broke, fell back. Their thunder was like the 
intense quiet of the summer sun, hardly a noise at all. Rather an ear-splitting 
silence. A lyrical transformation of the waves, not waves, but rather ripples 
one might call the light, derisive laughter of the waves at themselves—ripples 
came up to their feet, and retreated again. 

Masaru glanced sideways at his wife. 

She was gazing out to sea. Her hair blew in the sea breeze, and she 
seemed undismayed at the sun. Her eyes were moist and almost regal. Her 
mouth was closed tight. In her arms she held one-year-old Momoko, who wore 
a little straw hat. 

Masaru had seen that face before. Since the tragedy, Tomoko’s face had 
often worn that expression, as if she had forgotten herself, and as if she were 
waiting for something. 

“What are you waiting for?” he wanted to ask lightly. 

But the words did not come. He thought he knew without asking. 

He clutched tighter at Katsuo’s hand. 


Translated by E. G. Seidensticker 


MISHIMA Yukio was born in 1925, and is the youngest of the writers active in 
postwar Japan. He has been writing novels ever since his days at the Peers’ School, 
and published his first work, Hanazakari no Mori (The Flowering Forest), in 1944, 
the year he entered the Faculty of Law at Tokyo University. The work attracted 
attention for its surprising maturity and the brilliant talent which it revealed. 
Graduating from university in 1947, he became a Finance Ministry official, but soon 
gave up the job in order to devote himself to writing. 
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The success of Kamen no Kokuhaku (Confessions of a Mask, 1949) and Ai no 
Kawaki (The Thirst for Love, 1950) won him overnight a position among the most 
popular writers of the day. The former is a semi-autobiographical work depicting 
the gradual sexual awakening from childhood to maturity of the hero, a young 
man born into the upper classes. “The Thirst for Love” portrays the difficulties 
of a solitary woman living in a sordid world. 

His works were at first romantic in tone, but later came to pay increasing 
attention to the problems of the senses and the pleasures of the flesh. Kinjiki 
(Forbidden Lust, 1951) and its sequel Higyd (Secret Pleasures, 1953) are both full- 
length novels dealing with the problem of homosexuality, and are forceful presenta- 
tions of the nihilism, the despair and the topsy-turvy, perverted mentality of the 
people of postwar Japan. 

His style is ornate and difficult at times to translate, but its very preciousness 
has an appeal, particularly for the younger postwar generation, one aspect of whom 
it represents so faithfuily. 

Mishima has also written many short stories, of which Manatsu no Shi (Death 
in Midsummer), translated here, is representative. The sea would seem to symbolize 
human destiny for the author, and to evoke all his poetic feeling. It figures in 
his first work, Hanazakari no Mori, and in many subsequent works. Misaki nite no 
Monogatari (At the Cape), for example, tells how a beautiful young man and 
woman standing on a cliff are so fascinated by the deep-blue sea glittering as it 
rolls beneath them that they throw themselves into it. Shiosai (The Tide) tells 
of the primitive, fairy tale-like romance of a young fisherman and a girl on a 
remote island of Japan. 

In 1952 Mishima spent about six months touring North and South America 
and Europe. 
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Through the Eastern Window 


The Moon A 


. ASE 
and Immortality L © | 


once asked an American child “What are American children told that dark 
] shadow on the moon is?” He promptly replied “craters,” in a tone which 

clearly showed he thought me foolish for asking such an obvious question. 
If, however, I had made the same query of a country child in Europe, I should 
probably, even today, have got a different reply. 

In a wide area extending from Scandinavia, round the Baltic coast, 
through Germany and as far as Ireland there has been, right from the time of 
Edda, a popular belief that the spots on the moon’s surface are a human being 
carrying a water-bucket on his shoulder. 

There are variations to this theme. In Sweden, for example, the story 
runs that two old men set out one day with a bucket of water, in an attempt 
to put out the moon’s light. Their plans backfired on them, however, and they 
were installed in the moon themselves, doomed to stay there to all eternity. 

In Estonia, to take one more example, it is said that a woman who went 
to draw water from the well one Sunday evening turned to the moon and 
demanded, “Why do you just sit there and watch me down here carrying 
water, without lifting a finger to help?”” The moon was annoyed, and dragged 
the woman up to his side, the two buckets still on her shoulders. 

Many such examples have been recorded thanks to the work of 
folklorists. Among them is another tradition, this time from Rantum, on Sylt 
Island in North Germany. The thing one can see on the moon—so runs the 
tradition—is a giant. At high tide his body can be seen all bent up. This 
is because he is drawing water and pouring it down on the earth. But when 
the giant grows tired and straightens his back to rest from drawing water the 
tides recede again. 

In this connection, a certain German folklorist has advanced the theory 
that the motif found throughout Northern Europe of the human carrying 
buckets of water is a local phenomenon which arose in areas near the sea, and 
suggests that it arises from the knowledge that the rise and fall of the tides 
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depends on the moon's gravitational pull, combined with elements of legends 
prevailing in other areas of Europe which connect the moon with ideas of sin 
and punishment. To my knowledge, however, folk-tales about the water- 
carrier in the moon are widespread among, for instance, the Yakut, Buryat, 
West Mongol and Tungus tribes in inner Siberia, far from the sea, and are 
to be found also among the traditions of other tribes of Northeast Asia—the 
Golds on the lower reaches of the Sungari River, the Gilyaks who live round 
the mouth of the Amur River and in northern Karafuto, and the Ainu of 
Karafuto and Hokkaid6. On the other side of the Pacific they are found also 
in the traditions of the Northwest Indians, such as the Tlingit, Haida and 
Kwakiutl in the northwest coastal areas of North America. They almost all 
tell how a human being, as punishment for some sin or other, is placed in the 
moon, still carrying the water-bucket on his shoulders. In the famous Ainu 
epic, the Yukar, for instance, it is related in verse how a lazy child who objected 
to drawing water was sent by way of punishment to the moon, where he can 
still be seen today. It seems thus that these ideas about the spots on the 
moon were spread throughout the whole area of Northern Eurasia and America 
at some time in the distant past. 

In the southern hemisphere, however, the same type of tale is also told 
in relation to the goddess Hina—supposedly to be seen in the moon—as part 
of the group of myths surrounding Maui, the Polynesian demi-god. The 
legends of the Maoris of New Zealand relate how, when Hina was on her 
way home from drawing water at a spring one day, the moon disappeared 
behind the clouds and in the darkness she stumbled on a stone and spilt her 
water. She flew into a temper and roundly abused the moon. The moon was 
angry at this, and ended by dragging the goddess, her gourd and all, up into 
the sky to stay with him. 

It would seem unlikely that there should be no historical connection be- 
tween this kind of tale and those found throughout northern Eurasia and 
Europe. As one indication of the things which suggest the possibility of such 
a connection, I would like here to quote from material to be found throughout 
Japan and the Loochoo Islands. The popular belief in Japan is that the 
spots on the moon are a hare pounding rice for rice-cakes. This belief is to be 
found as early as the fourth and third centuries B.C., in the T’ien-wén poem of 
the Ch’u-tz’u, said to be the work of Ch’ii Yiian, and in ancient Indian folk-tales. 
Today, it is spread throughout a wide area of the world—in Japan, China, 
India, Tibet and among the Mongol, Kalmuk and Tartar tribes—as well as 
west from parts of Europe and the Zulus and Hottentots of South Africa to 
the North America Indians and Mexico in the east. In the Loochoo Islands, 
however, its popularity dates from the introduction of official Japanese text- 
books after the Meiji Restoration. Even today, if one asks somebody in his 
sixties or over, he will tell one that in his childhood he was taught that the 
spots on the moon were a water-carrier, a man known by various names, Akana 
among them. To take one example, the following tale has been recorded as 
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told by an old man of the Miyako Islands in the southern Loochoos. 

Once upon a time, the Moon and the Sun, thinking to bestow on human 
beings the elixir of life, sent one Akara-zzagama down to earth bearing two 
containers, one containing the water of rejuvenescence and the other the water 
of death. Their orders were that he should sprinkle humans with the water 
of rejuvenescence so that the dead might rise again and all be blessed with 
lasting life, and that the snakes on earth were to be sprinkled with the water 
of death. However, Akara-zzagama, wearied by his long journey, stopped to 
rest on the way and, as he was urinating there, a large snake appeared and 
bathed in the water of rejuvenescence. Akara-zzagama, loath as he was, had 
no alternative but to sprinkle the other, the water of death, on human beings. 
When he returned to Heaven and reported what had happened, the Sun was 
exceedingly angry and passed this judgement on him: “Try as you may, you 
will never repay the wrong you have done mankind. For this you shall stand 
eternally with your water-containers on your shoulders, doomed so to stand 
till mankind shall be no more and the isle of Miyako shall lose its verdant 
hues.” And so, to this day, Akara-zzagama stands there in the moon, with 
his buckets still on his shoulders. 

Up to this point the story belongs to the same type as all the other 
stories already mentioned, but in the Loochoos the following important new 
element is added. 

Thereafter—the story runs—snakes had the ability to slough their skins 
and be born again, while human beings on their side were doomed to die. 
Though nothing could now be done to give them eternal life, the gods, taking 
pity on mankind and hoping still to help it to some extent, decided to send 
some water of rejuvenescence down from Heaven on the eve of the New Year 
festival each year. So, even today, the custom survives of drawing this “water 
of rejuvenescence” from the well at dawn on the day of the festival, so that 
the whole family can bathe in it. 

The ceremony of drawing the “water of rejuvenescence” at the begin- 
ning of the year has existed since ancient times in Japan also. In the Man- 
yoshi, an anthology compiled in the seventh or eighth century A.D., there 
occurs the highly significant phrase “water of rejuvenescence in the hands of 
Tsukiyomi,” “Tsukiyomi” signifying “moon” or “moon-man.” ‘There are many 
other places in the same anthology where one finds words such as “Tsukiyomi- 
otoko” and “Tsukihito-otoko,” words which can be rendered literally as “moon- 
man.” This would seem to suggest that the same kind of theory concerning 
the moon’s spots as is found in the Loochoos existed thoughout the Japanese 
archipelago at the time of the compilation of the Manydshti. This type of 
folk-lore traditional to the Loochoos, taken together with the phrases from 
the Manydshti quoted above and the custom of drawing the water of reju- 
venescence common to both Japan and the Loochoos, affords a clue to the 
popular beliefs about the water-carrier in the moon which we have already 
seen as widespread throughout Eurasia, America and the Pacific. There are 
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some creatures, such as the snake, which cast their skins every year. Myths 
which regard such creatures as being perpetually reborn and blessed with im- 
mortality, and which explain the contrast between this immortality and human 
mortality on the lines we have already seen are not confined to the Loochoos 
alone, but are scattered throughout Southeast Asia into Melanesia; while the 
belief that the moon is ageless and immortal is common, in some form or 
other, to races over a very wide area. Decorative patterns used in antiquity 
suggest, moreover, that the linking of the moon and the snake as symbols of 
immortality is one of mankind’s oldest heritages, dating back to prehistoric 
times. At the same time, the inseparable connection of the moon and water 
in the human mind can be proved by countless examples taken from the same 
patterns and ancient myths, as well as from beliefs still existing among various 
people throughout the world. There are many myths which attribute not only 
floods and lightning but also the blessings of water in nurturing animal and 
plant life to the moon, the immortal bestower of fertility. The beliefs common 
throughout Japan and the Loochoos concerning the “water of rejuvenescence” 
which comes from the moon are probably in themselves one further manifes- 
tation of this tendency. It is the writer’s belief, thus, that the popular beliefs 
and tales which extend so far through northern Eurasia and America and 
into the South Pacific, and which explain the spots on the moon as a man 
drawing water—or as a man carrying water-buckets on his shoulders—do not 
by any means have their origin in local stories peculiar to areas by the sea— 
stories which depend on a knowledge of the connection between the moon 
and the tides—but have their roots, rather, in other primitive beliefs which 
are common to the greater part of mankind. 


Ishida Eiichiro 


Madame Okohfita 





N the summer of my twenty-sixth year, I set off on a long trip abroad to 
I study the cinema and the theatre. I stayed a while in Berlin, and then 
moved on to Paris. My work consisted chiefly of doing the rounds of 
the theatres in the evenings, so I had plenty of time on my hands during 
the day. On my walks, therefore, I took to dropping in to the Berlitz School 
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of Languages—so familiar to the foreigner in Paris—and embarked on my first 
studies of the French language. For some strange reason, I found myself the 
solitary male in what was otherwise a class of women. Some of you, perhaps, 
may feel a certain envy at the thought, but you could not, I assure you, be 
more mistaken. One of those foreign women is enough—but six! I sweated 
under their régime like some underpaid lackey—it’s hot, open the window; 
it’s cold, shut the window; teacher’s late, go and fetch him; help me on with 
may coat; can’t you see there aren’t enough chairs? And so on. I felt at 
times like asking just who it was who paid for me there. 

The whole six were united only in intimidating me: for the rest, their 
womanly natures got the better of them, and in no time they were split into 
factions and at each other’s throats. The two American ladies were addicted 
to high living, and took a childish glee in giving gratuitous information on 
their movements—“Paris is just too, too cold, you know, so we're off to Cannes,” 
and more in the same vein. This latter suggested that they already had some 
grounding in French, a supposition which was borne out by the habitually 
high marks they achieved in class. The young English wife and the old 
Finnish lady were, on the other hand, both dunces, and as such fellow-feeling 
soon brought them together. As for the two German girls, they formed a 
natural and unapproachable bloc, devoted to the serious-minded acquisition 
of the greatest number of French words in the shortest possible time. I, for 
my part, prided myself on my independence of all such factions, but my innate 
stupidity in linguistics joined forces with the English lady’s patronage of me— 
stemming from a younger sister she had living in Yokohama—to win me 
eventually to the side of the dunces. 

Classes ended every day at five. Finding myself at a loose end until 
dinner at seven, I formed the habit of strolling along Boulevard des Italiens, 
pausing on the way for refreshment at one of the cafés before returning home. 
Now it happened that the café I frequented was also the haunt of the filles 
de joie—as the French call them—who lurked in the area like spiders waiting 
for their unwary prey, and in time I struck up a nodding acquaintance with 
them. I remained a stranger to their more intimate charms, but the courtesy 
with which I would treat them to an apéritif or offer them an Abdulla some- 
times .-ught them over, on occasions when there was a dearth of flies for 
their "ebs, to sit, with a nod of greeting, at my table. 

One day, to my chagrin, I was caught there by the American ladies, 
who duly reported the matter to the teacher the next day, telling him with 
great disgust and in no uncertain terms just what they thought of the character 
of that Japanese. The Berlitz School, however, is too busy peddling languages 
to concern itself with the morals of its students, and the teacher, with a 
Frenchman’s innate bon sens, dismissed the whole thing with a shrug of the 
shoulders. This did not help me, however, and for days I was left fuming 
with all the indignation of the unjustly accused. 

Following this, another incident occurred. One day, our friend the young 
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madame anglaise was given some homework to do, but failed completely to 
make either head or tail of it. Even her most loyal comrades were somewhat 
taken aback at this, while the American faction seized on the opportunity 
with barely concealed delight. They at once pointed out to the teacher that 
too great a difference in the levels of the students meant that some inevitably 
had to make a great sacrifice. Unless, they urged, all the students in a class 
were at about the same level one could get no benefit from one’s studies. 

The English lady, most distressed, ended by bursting into tears and 
rushing from the classroom in the middle of the lesson. When the bell rang 
she came back in, her tears gone as swiftly as they had come, her makeup 
repaired and a smile on her lips. In front of the teacher and the whole class 
she apologised for having been such a frightful nuisance to everybody. She 
had. just been to arrange for herself to leave the class and go into a lower one. 
She was most awfully sorry...She was nice to everybody, and particularly to 
the two American ladies. She behaved, in fact, in a way altogether worthy of 
a lady of the British Empire, and I became her abject slave from that day on. 

When she went with me to call on the old Finnish lady later that day, 
she got the warmest of handshakes, and the old lady went out of her way to 
console her. The old lady was herself familiar with five languages, but some- 
how or other French, she complained, was most diffcult of all tongues. She 
didn’t, in fact, know how anyone but an utter dolt could bring himself to 
speak it. “You take your time, like me, my dear,” she ended, “I admired you 
greatly today.” 

After this incident the old Finnish lady and I were the only two dunces 
left; our isolation drew us together, and our friendship took on a progressive 
warmth. At length, however, the time came for me to leave France and go 
to America. After my last class, I said goodbye to the old lady and gave her 
a small present to remember me by. Perhaps she already knew, but she showed 
no great surprise at my leaving. She talked to me as I helped her on with 
her coat: 

“So now you're going off across the Atlantic to America, are you. Then 
you'll be off again over the Pacific and back to Japan. Well... it’s a terribly 
long journey when you come to think of it like that, isn’t it. I’m like you, 
I’ve been all over the world too. The most important thing when you're going 
about, you know, is always to keep good-tempered and cheerful. That comes 
before everything, and whatever you do, you mustn’t forget it.” She put her 
large clumsy hand on my shoulder. “You're young, too, and you’ve got a long 
journey through life ahead of you, or so I'll be praying. It’s the same with the 
journey through life, you know—one must never forget to keep good-tempered 
and cheerful. Well, goodbye and good luck to you.” 

She kissed me lightly on the cheek. I was young, and lonely, perhaps, 
in a strange land, but whatever the cause the hot tears came crowding into my 
eyes. Try as I might, no words came, but I managed with a great struggle to 
look her in the face and nod my silent understanding of what she had said. 
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My life has seen thirty years of ups and downs since I said goodbye to 
the old Finnish lady and—thanks, perhaps, to her prayers—I am still here in 
this world. I remember her words from time to time, and though, of course, 
they afford no open-sesame before which all difficulties melt away, yet they 
remain to this day somewhere in my heart, an encouragement in times of stress. 

There is another, strange, thing—I always picture her in my mind as 
smiling. And I never, actually, saw her smile once...... 

She was called Okohnen. Madame Okohnen, the Finn—one of the names 

shall never forget, however long I live. 


Mori Iwao 


The Day the Fire 
Brigade Went Fishing 





was out of the village the day it all started and to my everlasting regret 
| I missed the sight of the year. We are generally very careful about fires 

in the village—we even bribe school-children to tour the village at night 
shouting warnings to beware of fire—and it is not often that the fire-bell rings 
in earnest. But this time it did. It must have been a brave sight to judge 
from the accounts I heard afterwards. One moment the village bore the 
leisurely sort of aspect which moderately prosperous villages should bear on 
a hot summer’s afternoon when a good harvest is in prospect. A few diligent 
men were hoeing their corn patches; one or two were engaged in knowing 
contemplation of the flow of water into their rice fields; the sparrow-scarer 
was on his sauntering round with his Pied Piper train of young children and his 
hollow bamboo pole and his tin of carbide and oil-can of water, listlessly 
making his periodic bang to the delight of the children and the consternation 
of the sparrows who went fluttering back to the field he had last scared them 
from. Some were making the best possible use of the summer slack period 
inside their mosquito nets, others were sitting in little tea-drinking groups 
on verandahs discussing Hatoyama and the decadence of modern youth and 
the possible characterological or physiological defects which might explain 
the foreign sensei’s bachelorhood. 
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Then, suddenly, as the fire-bell rang out its temple-like notes with a 
most un-temple-like vigour and insistence the village became filled with 
scurrying figures rushing single-mindedly in all directions. Literally in all 
directions, since before converging on the fire-hut everyone had first to go 
home for his braid cap and his blue and red happi coat. One cannot appear 
at a fire improperly dressed; it is far too important an occasion for that. 

Miraculously the key to the fire-hut was found in no time, and soon 
the pump was being bumped down the rocky lane. I have no certain infor- 
mation that a violent running altercation was kept up concerning the propriety 
of bringing the paper lanterns still inscribed with the old name of the village 
before the recent amalgamation—though I know that the question of replace- 
ment had exercised some of the best brains in the village for several hours 
at village meetings. And I must confess that our village Fire Brigade is 
somewhat lacking in musical talent, so that there was no brass-band send-off 
But if this is ever re-written for Fernandel such embellishments could easily 
be added without doing any injustice to the spirit of the occasion. 

The fire, as it turned out, was in another village at least thirty minutes 
away. And it was on a disappointingly minor scale. Our Kamigawa detach- 
ment was only half-way there when it was greeted with the news that the fire 
was out. However, common courtesy required that it should put in an ap- 
pearance. The youngest member was left in charge of the pump while the 
others went on to offer fraternal commiserations and share in the ‘purification 
sake’ which the unfortunate owner of the half-burned-out barn was in duty 
bound to provide. But, again, common courtesy sets a certain limit to the 
amount of sake one can consume when one hasn’t actually helped put the 
fire out and by dusk, when the Fire Brigade had hauled the pump back up 
the lane, polished its metal parts and washed its paint-work and safely stored 
it in the fire-hut, they were all as sober as stone Buddhas again. As anyone 
who has had anything to do with fire prevention work will recognise, this is 
no way to end a day of public service and certainly not one which is conducive 
to the maintenance of Fire Brigade morale. Fortunately it was found that 
the Fire Brigade budget could stand another party this year. 

For the first hour or so everyone was fully occupied with drinking. 
But soon they began to feel the truth of the old saying that sake—or in this 
case shéchii—needs its sakana. Some one had a bright idea. It was a moonlit 
night; there were fish in the local river; there was still shéchi in the bottles. 
Why not adjourn to the river-side and hold a barbecue? 

River is perhaps too grand a word for the stream that runs down behiid 
Kamigawa. It is a pleasant little stream, despite its unprepossessing name 
which could most considerately be rendered as Cloudy River, though more 
accurately as Muddy Stream. It is narrow, fast in places and fickle. It has 
to be watched and treated sternly to prevent it from shooting off down one 
of its old courses and turning up in the most embarrassing places. But it 
contains fish. And when the party of merry firemen arrived they lost no 
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time in setting about catching them. 

There are, of course, many ways of catching fish. In some countries 
fishermen have evolved an elaborate code of self-imposed rules governing 
what is, or is not, considered legitimate in the matter of catching fish. In 
one such country the business is elaborated into a separate ritual pursuit 
called ‘fishin’, as distinct from the vulgar activity of fishing which places 
excessive emphasis on the actual catching of fish. By these standards the men 
of Kamigawa would unashamedly admit to vulgarity. They were not altogether 
versed in the Chinese classics and I doubt if many of them had read Chuang 
Tzu. But they would certainly have subscribed to his view that “when one 
catches the fish one does not question the trap.” Farm extension workers 
are said to have difficulties in introducing modern scientific techniques into 
the country-side, but in the matter of catching fish dynamite, electric shocks 
and small doses of prussic acid have long been a common-place in our district. 
Here, however, nature offered a simpler method. A few old rice bales filled 
with earth were enough to divert the Cloudy River into one of its former 
channels. A few minutes tickling in the remaining isolated pools between 
the rocks and soon a good number of fish were being held on wire spikes 
over a crackling fire. 

Everything would have been perfectly a!l right if someone had remem- 
bered to remove the dam immediately. But since the only way to be sure 
of getting one’s fish was to roast it oneself, this was unfortunately forgotten. 
Unfortunately, for the Cloudy River happens to be for Shimogawa, the next 
village down-stream, the sole source of water—water for cooking, water for 
washing, water for the rice fields, and water for putting out fires. 

Understandably there was some consternation in Shimogawa when the 
familiar sound of rushing water died away and the creaking battari gave one 
last final thud at the rice meal and lapsed into silence. People came out of 
their houses and gathered in little groups. The Vice-Headman visited the 
Headman for hurried consultations. They decided that, responsible as they 
were for the welfare of the people of the village, they were in duty bound 
to set out to investigate. 

They had not gone far upstream when the sound of raucous singing 
gave them an inkling of the cause of the trouble. When they arrived on the 
scene and peered from behind a tree there was no need to use their electric 
torches to recognise in the light of the fires the braid caps and the blue and 
red happi of the Kamigawa Fire Brigade. They noted also the presence of 
the Chief, the two Vice-Chiefs and one or two of the ex-Chiefs, now Advisors, 
of the Kamigawa Fire Brigade. 

They considered the situation. They were two and sober. The enemy 
was fifteen and intoxicated. Discretion and optimism both suggested that the 
dam would soon be removed in any case and the best thing would be to go 
home and sleep on it. And sure enough, after an hour or so, the brooks began 
to rustle again and the battari once more took up its wheezing thudding 
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creaking work of pounding the rice. 

At six-thirty the next morning the Headman of Shimogawa visited the 
Headman of our village to make representations. He described last night's 
happenings and lodged a formal complaint. In what precise terms he lodged 
his complaint, however, no one will ever know, and here, as will appear, lay 
the crux of the whole turmoil into which the village was about to be plunged. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that this should have happened in the 
year when Katsuo was Headman of the village. Katsuo has many estimable 
qualities, but he does tend to take his duties and himself rather seriously. Not 
surprisingly, perhaps, since he has spent the greater part of his life as a naval 
officer and navies generally expect their officers to take their duties and them- 
selves seriously. He hadn't, he said, much wanted the job of Headman. It 
had been part of his family tradition not to take office ever since his great- 
great-grandfather had died of a heart attack on the very day the village archives 
passed into his hands. But people were so insistent, and he felt that perhaps 
he should set an example by discarding old superstitions... Having got the 
job he carried out his duties with meticulous conscientiousness. The accounts 
were a model of double—or probably even treble—entry book-keeping. He 
carried out a stock-taking of village property, recording the last chip on the 
last tea cup. He kept a log-book which recorded every happening in the 
village which should legitimately come to the Headman’s notice. He saw 
to it that the dignity of the village was preserved in all its external relations 
and always put on a collar and tie to greet the meanest sanitary inspector 
from the Prefecture. And he was careful to follow democratic procedures. 
The protest from Shimogawa was clearly not one to be dealt with on his 
own sole responsibility. He called a Village Council. 

The meeting lasted five hours. Tomez6 didn’t say very much—he never 
does which is why he was for a period such a successful village mayor. Nor 
did Saburé, the Deputy Headman and Headman Designate for next year who 
used to be a down-trodden tenant farmer and hasn’t quite got used to the 
idea that his new position since the Land Reform as a relatively prosperous 
owner-cultivator gives him a voice in village affairs. But five hours was hardly 
sufficient to give full scope to the eloquence of the Kamigawa MacArthur. 
The Kamigawa MacArthur—also known as the Bald-headed General—is some- 
thing of a phenomenon. His sole worldly possessions are a hut in the corner 
of a vineyard and a small plot of land on which he grows exotic flowers, all 
carefully labelled, and keeps rabbits which he weighs every day recording 
the results on graph paper. His income is derived from occasional wild bees’ 
nests which he gathers in the mountains, from periodic film shows which 
he organises (primarily, of course, as a social service) in the village hall, and 
from the judicious hiring out of his powers of persuasion. If you have a 
son in trouble with the police or a ticklish debt to be collected; if X is moving 
the boundary stones in the wood to take in a few saplings that are really yours; 
if you are uncertain of getting enough votes for election to the Village Council, 
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MacArthur is your man. 

And on these occasions the sentiments of MacArthur are nothing if not 
noble. His gloss on Katsuo’s hesitant explanations of the seriousness of the 
situation was, as he retailed it to me the next day, pure eloquence. The 
concomitant responsibilities of the rights of social co-existence, support and 
be supported; the duty of man to neighbouring man and of village to neigh- 
bouring village; the evils of egotism and irresponsibility; the importance of 
water in the social and economic conditions of Japanese rural communities; 
the ideal of public service embodied in the Constitution of the fire brigade; 
and, of course, democracy—all these were dealt with at length. On these 
matters he carried the meeting with him, but the practical question was: 
what was to be done? The honour of the village had been besmirched. 
Should they require that the Fire Brigade Chief submit a written apology 
duly signed and sealed with a promise of future good behaviour? Or would 
a verbal apology suffice? 

Moderation eventually prevailed. Perhaps it would be too much to 
treat a grown man of thirty-five as a delinquent schoolboy. A verbal apology 
was deemed sufficient and at six-thirty the next morning a delegation includ- 
ing the penitent and abashed Fire Brigade Chief visited the Headman of 
Shimogawa to express its deepest regrets. 

But by the time the Fire Brigade Chief returned to the village there 
was anger, not sackcloth and ashes, in his heart. The gentle old Headman 
of Shimogawa had expressed embarrassed surprise at their visit. “Oh, but 
no, really... This is very polite but you shouldn’t have...” The truth was 
revealed. Katsuo’s talk of a ‘strong protest’ was pure invention; sticks were 
being made out of needles, cucumbers out of pea-pods, mountains out of 
molehills. Katsuo was throwing his weight about. It was all spite. He 
had never forgiven the Fire Brigade for the incident after Gord’s wedding 
two years ago. What if some of the lads were singing songs up and down 
the lane and were a little tight? And what if they did dispute the right of 
way with a truck driver who came along? How were they to know it was 
Katsuo’s firewood they were throwing off the lorry? A reasonable man would 
have realised that such things happen after weddings and forgotten all about it. 

Within an hour after his return the Chief of the Kamigawa Fire Brigade 
had presented to the Chief of the District Fire Brigade a letter of resignation, 
neatly inscribed on a roll of shdji paper with a new brush and in the blackest 
of ink. Watakushi gi, it read, in the most formal of epistolary styles, isshinjé 
no tsugéd ni yori...—“The undersigned, for personal reasons, is desirous of 
relinquishing his post as Chief of the Kamigawa Fire Brigade and requests 
that you will give due consideration thereto.” 

Nor did matters end there. That evening the fire-bell summoned a 
general meeting which soon decided to express its solidarity with its ill-treated 
leader and by midnight two more pieces of shdji paper were in the hands 


of the District Fire Brigade Chief, one bearing the joint resignations of the 
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three Vice-Chiels and another—for even here the proprieties of status-distinctions 
were strictly observed—that of the entire rank and file, imposingly rounded 
off with thirty-four signatures and thirty-four thumbprints. The evening 
ended with a procession bearing braid caps and blue and red happi coats 
which solemnly wended its way to Katsuo’s house to request that he, as 
Headman of the village, should take over responsibility for this village property 
which they would no longer be needing. 

One thing we always try to avoid in the village is ‘unpleasantness.’ We 
may hate each other’s guts; we often do. But as long as this is confined to 
private thoughts, or at most behind-the-back gossip, this only adds to the spice 
of life. It is openly expressed implacable hostility which makes everyone feel 
unhappy, and the general distress in the days that followed had nothing to 
do with the thought that the village was left unprotected against fire—for 
nobody believed that the Fire Brigade would not turn out as usual if anything 
happened and there were even some suggestions that a small fire—just a teeny- 
weeny one—might be the best means of ending the business. 

Nevertheless, for four days, formally and officially we were without a 
Fire Brigade. By the end of the third day efforts at mediation appeared to 
be successful. The Chief and the three Vice-Chiefs, now somewhat chastened, 
had been persuaded by the elders of the village that their gesture having been 
made the time had come for a settlement. They agreed to call a meeting of 
the Fire Brigade the next morning and recommend the withdrawal of resigna- 
tions. 

But the young bloods of the Fire Brigade were far from chastened. 
Nothing less than an apology from Katsuo would suffice. Katsuo appeared 
and refused to apologise. He withdrew in high dudgeon at the very sugges- 
tion, giving the other members of the Village Council to understand that he 
washed his hands of the matter and they must do the best they could. 

Forty able-bodied men spent eight hours of that fine working day in 
earnest and tense discussion. Plenary session disintegrated into small groups 
and re-coagulated again. Fractional elements took time off for baseball practice 
but always came back. And, as an indication of the tense seriousness of the 
situation, nothing stronger than tea passed the lips of a single one of them. 

Eventually it was MacArthur’s eloquence which saved the day. He 
talked and talked and talked. He had not read his ethics textbooks at school 
in vain. Harmony, co-operation, give and take, the best of motives often 
misunderstood, high spirits of youth, understanding the other man’s point of 
view, the danger of allowing private emotions to interfere with public duties. 
Perhaps, he was not saying there was, but it is possible that...a certain 
malice ...some exaggeration ...It became clear that he was apologising. And 
by four o'clock in the afternoon the desire for some sort of a solution was 
general. After all, either one is working or one is sitting around. And if one 
is sitting around one wants something stronger than tea to sit around with. 
Resignations, it was agreed, should be withdrawn. A forage party was 
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despatched to the co-operative and within half an hour hands had been clapped 
as a token of mutual accord and a happy Fire Brigade and a happy Village 
Council was gulping tea-cups full of shdchii, eating sembei piled on sheets of 
newspaper and prising pilchards through the jagged lids of tins—a not altogether 
elegant or satisfactory form of sakana, but at least innocuous enough. 

Peace and harmony prevailed in all hearts except one. Katsuo who 
had earlier retired from the negotiations in high dudgeon remained in it for 
the rest of the day, and when he heard that an armistice had been reached on 
the basis of an admission by his fellow Councillors that he had been in the 
wrong his dudgeon reached astronomical heights. He had been betrayed; 
the principle of collective responsibility had been infringed; right had given 
way to might. He would resign. Here, however, a certain technical difficulty 
arose, since there was no one whom he could hand his resignation to, unless 
it be himself. Kamigawa does not, unfortunately, have a monarchical con- 
stitution and although Katsuo’s high school daughter was good at history she 
knew of no instance in which an American President had resigned his post. 
He could do no more than delegate his powers to his Deputy with the intima- 
tion that he no longer intended to fulfil the functions of his office. 

More unpleasantness. It was all very upsetting, though most people 
were inclined to the view that having made his gesture Katsuo would eventually 
resume his duties. But they reckoned without his obstinate sense of rectitude. 
He had, he declared, been doing no more than follow what he conceived to 
be his duty—to lead the delinquent spirits of the Fire Brigade into paths of 
decency and sober citizenship. And the Council which supported him had most 
shamefully, most irresponsibly... His indignation was unbounded. 

Every night the other members of the Council waited on him, but not 
even the eloquence of MacArthur could turn him, nor the prestige of the 
elder and respected members of the village whom they enlisted in their support. 
As the days passed divisions within the village grew. There were those who 
supported him; the Fire Brigade were a bad lot, they said, all right as in- 
dividuals, but when three or four were gathered together in their braid caps 
and their happi the devil got into them. Katsuo had done the right thing 
and he had been shamefully treated. “You stick it out dearie, and be damned 
to them” were the encouraging words of the cheery rotund Mrs. Tatsubei who 
really had no idea of how ex-naval officers should properly be addressed. But 
the general feeling was critical. No doubt there were faults on both sides, 
but Katsuo was carrying it a bit far. He should know that a village is dif- 
ferent from a battleship; there are times when you have to bend to the general 
will, when it is no good ‘sticking out horns,’ ‘putting on corners,’ or ‘refusing 
to bend your backside.’ 

Inconclusive day followed inconclusive day until the time for my 
departure came round. I would have liked to stay longer; indeed, I was 
pressed to do so by my hostess—“surely you don’t have to go yet. Grandma 
will be dying any day now, and I bet you’ve never seen a country funeral 
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before.” But Grandma was still showing extraordinary powers of resilience 
and other business called. I had been thinking of throwing a party for the 
village on my last day, but this posed a problem. It could not be done without 
consulting the Headman. Perhaps... Yes! As we discussed the problem, my 
host and I, it became clear that this might be the chance to settle for once 
and for all the matter which we both had close to our hearts. As I rehearsed 
my little speech I became intoxicated with visions of grandeur. Perhaps it 
would work. Perhaps I should go down in Kamigawa history as the Man 
Who Solved the Problem of the Fire Brigade. “That which has a beginning 
must have an ending.” I particularly liked that phrase and used it several 
times. Katsuo, Headman, had presided at the meeting when I first arrived. 
Katsuo, Headman, should preside at the party on the eve of my departure. 
I dwelt on the sadness which I should carry back to Tokyo at the thought 
that all was not well in Kamigawa. On my great indebtedness to him per- 
sonally for his help in my work, an indebtedness which he would deprive me 
of the pleasure of formally acknowledging if he were not to preside at my 
party. 

But Katsuo was not easily moved. He stood in an attitude of deep 
contrition. He was sorry, truly sorry, that this should have happened to 
mar the delight of my visit, that I should carry away such an unfortunate 
impression of village self-government, that certain turbulent elements should 
have behaved in such a way that...I must know the whole story and how he 
had felt compelled to take responsibility for the outrage committed against 
Shimogawa; how he had resigned in token of his awareness of the deficiencies 
in his own leadership which had allowed such deplorable events to take place. 
He could not apologise too much. He would, however, be glad to attend my 
party. “But, as Headman,” I insisted. He would say no more than that he 
would consider the matter. 

He came, and in a black kimono for he, who had been around, knew 
that one does not attend formal parties in shirt sleeves. But he carefully avoided 
taking the top position. Despite the urgings of the other members of the 
Council, he sat himself three places down so that the Deputy and ex-mayor 
Tomez6 were between us. However, the fact that cushions slide on tatami 
gives seating positions a certain flexibility. Tomez6 got up, ostensibly to 
supervise the placing of the bottles and casually pushed his cushion back out 
of the way. The Deputy on my side pulled and MacArthur on the other 
side pushed. Katsuo was now only two positions down. One more to go. 
Everyone was assembled. The bottles were unstopped, heaps of multicoloured 
rice cakes were piled on the newspapers. There was an air of expectancy. 
The Deputy stealthily got up and reinserted himself lower down. The gap 
was unfortunate, but Katsuo was now indubitably in top place. The members 
of the Council sought Katsuo’s eyes. I directed towards him what I hope was 
a look of encouraging expectancy. MacArthur nudged him. The laughing 
and joking of the assembled company died into whispers and all eyes flickered 
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from the bottles to Katsuo and from Katsuo back to the bottles. 

It was too much for him. But he had much dignity to show that his 
opening remarks were made under protest. And as the evening wore on 
he even began to show a certain heavy jollity. In my honour he sang ‘God 
Save’ as he called it, and he looked on with an air almost of benevolence when 
turbulent spirits of the Fire Brigade began singing ribald ditties. Surely the 
battle had been won. It needed no help from the synthetic sake grade four 
to fill me with a sense of virtuous self-satisfaction. I had done my good turn 
for the day. I had been the instrument of ending ‘unpleasantness.’ 

But had I? Had there really been a change of heart? My illusions were 
somewhat shattered as Katsuo accompanied me home. He was glad I had 
enjoyed my stay. It had been nice having me. The people of Kamigawa 
were nice people—most of them. There were, however, delinquent elements; 
the members of the Fire Brigade, for instance, a tough and irresponsible lot, 
a menace to respectable citizens—some of them, even—and he lowered his voice 
—had bad thoughts.’ 

That it was really the hand of Moscow which had deprived the villagers 
of Shimogawa of their water supply for three hours on that memorable night 
should, I suppose, have put a new complexion of the matter for me. But I 
was too preoccupied with disappointment at the failure of my mediating 
mission. As some small compensation, however, I have since been assured 
in a letter from my host that when, fifteen days later, Katsuo did eventually 
‘bend his backside’ four large bottles of synthetic sake grade four left over 
from my party came in very handy for the celebration of the outbreak of peace. 


R. P. Dore 
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The Three Mountains of Yamato 


A Tale of an August Triangle 
As Told in Poems of the Manyoshu 


Akimoto Shunkichi 


HE “three mountains of Yamato” are among the principal sights of 
Yamato province (Nara Prefecture) to which the attention of every 
stranger visiting Nara for the first time is sure to be directed. Standing 

on a little knoll near the Unebi Park where the mausoleum of Jinmu Tennd, 
the first Emperor of Japan, is located, I mused on the three mountains floating 
vaguely over the far horizon in the faint glow of a late winter afternoon, 
recalling the famous Many6 poems about them. 

The intervening centuries had dropped and I imagined I saw a silent 
war being waged by the two male peaks of Kagu and Miminashi for the love 
of Unebi, the female mountain. The haze of ancient tradition which hangs 
over them today did so hang over them in the days of Tenji Tenn6 (reign 
662-672 A.D.). In Book One of the Manydéshii anthology we find the following 
chéka (longer poem) attributed to Prince Nakano-dye, who later became 
Tenji Tenné, the illustrious 38th Emperor of Japan. 


Kaguyama wa Mount Kagu, falling 
Unebi o oshito In love with Mount Unebi, 
Miminashi to Waged a battle 
Ai arasoi ki With Mount Miminashi. 
Kamiyo yori That was in the days of gods, 
Kaku naru rashi So they say. And if 
Inishiye mo In the days of old 
Shika nare koso Such was the way of men’s love, 
Utsusemi mo Still in our time, it seems, 
Tsuma o Men will ever fight 


Arasou rashiki For the love of fair women. 
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Kaguyama to When with Mount Kagu 
Miminashiyama to Mount Miminashi did fight 
Aishi toki For Unebi’s love, 
Tachi te mini koshi There came from afar the god 
Inami kuni-bara To see it, but he stopped 


Here—Inami Plain. 


(The last tanka—31-syllable verse—refers to the tradition about the Inami Plain in Harima 
province—that the god came from Izumo to see the great war of love in Yamato but before 
he arrived in Yamato heard that it was all over and so stopped there. The verse is intended 
to show that the war has definitely ended.) 


It is believed that Prince Nakano-dye is referring to his own case— 
his love of Princess Nukada, one of the most accomplished and beautiful 
women of the time. The lady first loved Prince O-ama, younger brother of 
Nakano-dye and bore him a daughter, later known as Princess Téchi. Then 
she accepted the love of Nakano-dye. Theirs was, in modern parlance, a 
typical love triangle. It was probable that Princess Nukada had reluctantly 
given up her first spouse and bowed to his elder brother, the august Imperial 
heir. 

The fact that the three characters of this love drama were the highest 
personages in the land made the episode all the more glamorous and its 
sequel all the more tragic. Tenji Tennd was one of the most illustrious 
Mikados in Japan’s history, often compared with Meiji Tenné of modern 
Japan, and his achievements in the great Taika Reform (645-649 A.D.) with 
those of Meiji Tenn6é in the Restoration of 1868. 

Tenmu Tenné—the name by which Prince O-ama was known after he 
ascended the Throne in 673—was a no less celebrated sovereign who put the 
finishing touches to the Taika Reform. It has been said that to start a new 
era in the political career of a nation is often less difficult than to bring it 
to completion beyond the pale of a counter-revolution. The Taika Reform 
was begun by Tenji but completed by Tenmu, his brother. And both were 
beloved of the same woman. The most significant fact about the two Em- 
perors was that, though they clashed in personal sentiment, they were of one 
mind politically and labored for the common cause of a centralized Imperial 
regime. 

Princess Nukada possessed the twc qualities which made a woman 
irresistible in the eyes of men: great personal beauty and a rare gift of 
poetical expression. In fact she was, next to Sakanoye-no-Iratsume, the 
greatest woman poet of the Manydshi. Many scholars think she and Princess 
Kagami (Princess Mirror), consort to the great Chancellor Fujiwara-no- 
Kamatari, are one and the same woman. If so, Princess Nukada must be 
reckoned the luckiest woman in Japanese history, being loved by two great 
Emperors and the founder of the most famous family name in Japan—Fujiwara. 
To show just how clever a woman she was, we have but to quote the famous 
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chéka of hers in the Manyéshi. The Emperor, in a lighter vein, asked his 
Prime Minister, Fujiwara-no-Kamatari, the old but ever-unsolvable question 
“Which do you like better, the spring of gay blossoms or the autumn of 
crimson leaves?” He made it the theme of a poetic tournament couched in 
these ornate words: 

“His Majesty (Tenji Tennd) at Otsu Palace Having Commanded 
Minister Fujiwara (Kamatari) to Pronounce a Judgement Between the My- 
riads of Flowers on the Spring Mountain and the Thousands of Golden Leaves 


on the Autumn Mountain, Princess Nukada Pronounced Her Verdict in the 
Following Verse: 


Fuyu gomori When, freed from winter cold, 
Haru sari kureba Fair spring appears on earth, 
Nakazarishi Birds, so long silent, 
Tori mo ki naki nu Come forth and sing 
Sakazarishi And trees, so long bloomless, 
Hana mo sakeredo Will bear lovely blossoms. 
Yama shigemi To bowers so thronged 
Iritemo torazu I dare not go nor take a spray; 
Kusa fukami From wood so thick 
Toritemo mizu I cannot break a twig. 
Aki yama no But on autumn mountain 
Konoha o mitewa The foliage I may view at ease, 
Momiji oba Even pluck a blushing spray 
Toritezo shinubu To adorn my hand, 
Aoki oba Leaving green ones behind 
Okitezo nageku With a sigh, and this is hard 
Sokoshi urameshi But that is the only regret, 
Akiyama ware wa For me, dear Autumn! 


Princess Nukada, like an artful woman, affects to be a modest prude. She 
concedes the dazzling beauties of spring but she is too shy or frail a woman 
to go out to admire them, so all his gaudy attractions are lost upon her. 
Autumn, however, with his lesser charms perhaps, affords her a chance to 
flirt with him, emboldens her even to pluck a golden leaf and caress it with 
her hand. For herself, therefore, “give me autumn.” 

Princess Nukada—who evidently knew the soul of true love—won the 
first prize at the tournament and with it the heart of the Emperor, it seems. 

One early summer day (May fifth, it is stated in the book, which is 
equivalent to June of our calendar) the Emperor (Tenji Tenn6é) went upon 
a royal hunting expedition, followed by a brilliant retinue of courtiers and 
ladies, among them his brother, Prince O-ama, and Princess Nukada. The 
following poems were exchanged clandestinely between the two. 
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Akane sasu Beneath warm, red sun, 

Murasaki-no yuki To field bright with purple sheen— 
Shime-no yuki The “forbidden field”—we go: 
Nomori wa mizuya Art thou not by Keeper seen, 

Kimi ga sode furu Thy wanton sleeves at me waving? 


It is one of the most controversial tanka in Book One of the Manyéshi. 
First, whom did Princess Nukada mean by “nomori”—watchman or keeper of 
the field? Many say she meant the Emperor, others that it was the Prince’s 
own spouse found among the party. Still others that it was too vulgar a 
term to be applied to any royal personage, least of all the Emperor, so it 
must literally mean what it says—keepers of the field—in which, however, all 
the royal hunters and their servants were by implication included. It was 
clearly a rebuke the fair Princess administered to her former husband for his 
bold conduct, though she was not perhaps displeased at heart to have this 
occasion to chide him. It may be added here that to wave one’s sleeves at 
another was a gesture of amorous challenge, like the throwing of a kiss in 
our days. 


Prince O-ama’s answer: 


Murasaki no Purple-shining sweetheart! 
Nioyeru imo o Thou art precious to me still: 
Nikuku araba If I dislike thee, 
Hitodzuma yuye ni How shall I sing love to thee 
Ware koi me yamo Because thou art another’s wife? 


There had been more than one unfortunate case of fraternal embroil- 
ment in high circles recorded in ancient history. There was no strict law of 
primogeniture, as there is today, and accession to the Throne was often made 
an occasion of bitter political strife between ambitious partisans of Imperial 
Princes, if not between the Princes themselves. It was evidently to prevent 
such a calamity occurring to her two sons that their astute Imperial mother, 
Empress Saimei, when favoring her eldest son, Nakano-Gye, had ordained 
that he should make his younger brother his Crown Prince. 

There was not many years’ difference between the two brothers, and 
the Crown Prince often acted as the Emperor's right-hand man in administer- 
ing affairs of the Court, rendering invaluable services in consolidating the 
Imperial regime after the Taika Reform. Not a doubt was entertained, 
therefore, that Prince O-ama would ascend to the throne if Tenji Tenné retired 
into the heavenly clouds. 

But a son, named Prince Otomo, was born to Tenji Tennd. As he 
grew older he displayed wonderful qualities, being as brave in feats of war 
as he was accomplished in arts and literature. The Emperor doted upon him 
and his affection was demonstrated by an extraordinary series of elevation in 
rank and office conferred upon him. Prince Otomo was appointed Dajé 
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Daijin or Great Chancellor and had his own Cabinet of Ministers: Minister 
of the Left, Soga-no-Akaye, and Minister of the Right, Nakatomi-no-Kane, 
and three other Ministers. He seemed to be already another Emperor. Thus 
in the Court of Omi there reigned three separate paramount political influ- 
ences: Mikado Tenji, Crown Prince O-ama, and Prince Otomo. Of the three, 
Prince Otomo appeared to be all but the supreme Regent. He had by this 
time taken for his consort Princess Téchi, daughter of Prince O-ama by 
Princess Nukada. 

Under such circumstances it was a matter of little surprise when it 
became increasingly evident that some of Prince Otomo’s well-wishers were 
devoutly, if secretly, hoping that he would ascend the Dragon Throne over 
the head of his Imperial uncle. It was also hinted that deep in the heart 
of His Majesty there lurked a desire to replace his brother with his own son. 
Thus in the Court, once so augustly serene, there had arisen an ominous cloud, 
and people coming in and going out began to put their fingers over their 
mouths and ears with a fearful, significant look. Whispers were heard in 
nooks and corners. At that time Prince Otomo was three and twenty years. 

In the autumn of 671 His Majesty fell sick. As the days passed he 
showed no sign of improvement. The Court was astir with unwonted melan- 
choly activities. All members of the Royal Family were in constant attendance, 
Crown Prince O-ama and Prince Otomo among them, and also physicians and 
Buddhist priests, all praying for the Monarch’s recovery. As the autumn 
foliage turned and hills and dales became shrouded in hoary frosts, the 
Emperor’s illness worsened. 

One day Prince O-ama was secretly waited upon by Soga no Yasumaro, 
a trusted counsellor, who whispered in his ears this warning: “Your High- 
ness should have a care what you say in these days; remember the old proverb: 
“The walls have ears and the doors eyes.’” 

The Crown Prince realized for the first time that a dangerous plot was 
being hatched against him. 

In October the Imperial patient, feeling his end was not very far off, sum- 
moned his brother into his bedroom and ordered him as Crown Prince 
formally to take over the reins of government. Prince O-ama made an un- 
expected answer. He said his health was not strong enough for such great 
responsibilities and implored His Majesty to give the scepter to his Imperial 
consort, the Empress, and at the same time have Prince Otomo appointed her 
Crown Prince. As for himself, Prince O-ama had decided to renounce this 
temporal world and go into monastic retirement for the rest of his life, to 
pray for His Majesty’s peace in heaven and for the welfare of the State. The 
Emperor was surprised, but he did not insist on his decree; he took Prince 
O-ama at his word. 

Thereupon Prince O-ama acted with wonderful alacrity. He went 
straight into a Buddhist chapel in the Palace and had his head shaven then 
and there, following a due religious ceremonial. The Emperor with a gracious 
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show of regret—or was he pleased at heart?—honored his brother with the gift 
of a priestly robe. The Prince put this on and waited on His Majesty once more 
for his last leave-taking. Then he had all the military weapons belonging to 
him and his personal guards restored to the official armoury, and he left the 
Imperial Court for ever. As he departed, however, people about the Palace 
looked after him and whispered one to another: “It is like putting a pair of 
wings on a tiger and letting him loose in the field.” 

On November 23rd Prince Otomo was proclaimed Crown Prince and 
Heir Apparent to the Imperial dignity. The Emperor summoned him and his 
five Ministers into the sick chamber and made the latter swear their allegiance 
to the new Crown Prince, which was thought an unusual act, betokening 
the extraordinary nature of the sudden turn in the political situation. The 
five Ministers severally swore: “May the gods punish us utterly if we fail in 
our loyal duties toward the new Crown Prince—may our property be destroyed 
and our posterity ruined for ever if we prove false to our vows!” On December 
3rd Tenji Tenno died, at the age of 48 or, some say, 58. 

A great interrogation mark attaches to the question: was Prince Otomo 
enthroned immediately after his father’s death in 671, as he should have been? 
There is no record of it in Nihon-Shoki, the official history of ancient Japan, 
compiled during the reign of Tenmu Tennd. In the famous “Dai-Nihonshi” 
or Great History of Japan compiled at Mito a thousand years later, it is stated 
Prince Otomo was duly enthroned under the name of Otomo Tenndé. In the 
Meiji era the Government favored this view of the Mito historians, for in 
the third year of Meiji, 1870, Otomo Tenn6é was posthumously re-named Kébun 
Tenn6é and formally declared as 39th Emperor of Japan. 

Let us now follow the melancholy footsteps of Prince O-ama as he went 
on his weary way to Mount Yoshino which is “more sad in history than gay in 
poetry.” He was the very epitome of a disappointed man of fifty whose life- 
long expectations had been blighted at the last hour. Standing awhile within 
sight of the promised land, he had been hurled headlong into his apparently self- 
made doom. Nursing his sorrow at the double loss of his Imperial brother 
and his own worldly prospects, he found his emotion to be of a complex color. 
It is well reflected in the enigmatic chédka No. 25 of the Manydshii, which he 
composed on this doleful occasion. 

Miyoshino no On Mimiga Peak 

Mimiga no mine ni Of Mount Yoshino 
Toki nakuzo Snow is falling 

Yuki wa furi keru Without recess 


Ma naku zo And rain is falling 


Ame wa furi keru Without stopping. 
Sono yuki no Even as the snow is falling 
Toki naki ga goto Without recess 


Sono ame no And the rain is falling 
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Ma naki ga goto Without stopping, 

Kuma mo ochizu Leaving not a spot uncovered, 
Omoi tsutsu zo kuru Even so I am thinking incessantly 
Sono yama michi o As I come up over this mountain. 


The gloomy winter of 671—2 passed and the snow on Mount Yoshino 
melted. With the return of spring, with its budding sprays and twittering 
birds, people going up and down the mountain increased, and news traveled 
briskly between there and Omi. There were emissaries and informers on 
both sides. Prince O-ama had convenient channels of information in the 
persons of his daughter, Princess Téchi, wedded to Prince Otomo, and 
Yasumaro, a trusted agent left at Omi. So he read what was going on at the 
Imperial Court like an open book. It was no longer secret that fierce warlike 
preparations were being made at Omi. Thousands of troops were being 
mobilized and all the approaches to Mount Yoshino blocked. 

At last Prince O-ama metaphorically tore off his priestly garb. “I will 
not wait till I am destroyed,” he exclaimed, drawing his bright-flashing sword. 
And the terrible war was declared between uncle and nephew—one of the 
most tragic and bloody events in ancient Japanese history, involving the loss 
of tens of thousands of lives on both sides. 

We will not enter into the details of this war but merely summarize 
its net result. The war began on July 3rd and ended on July 23rd. At every 
turn the Imperial cause met with disaster. Akaye and Kane, who had sworn 
lifelong allegiance to Otomo Tenné, had deserted him, so that he was left 
unguarded till he was found dead, either at the hands of the enemy or of 
his own. He was in his 24th year. 

The chief cause of Prince O-ama’s victory was that most of the pro- 
vincial governors who had suffered from the economic effects of the revolutionary 
Taika Reform had rallied to his cause: they thought to take revenge on the 
Omi Court to which they imagined they owed the deprivation of their long- 
enjoyed privileges. But they were soon disillusioned. They had miscalculated 
Prince O-ama’s statesmanship. He stuck to the same policy inaugurated by 
Tenji Tenn6é and never conceded an inch of the ground previously won by 
the Crown; on the contrary, he tightened his grip on the benefits of the Taika 
Reform, thanks to the vast increase of his military prestige as a result of his 
victory. 

In October, 672, the triumphant Prince O-ama clinched his victory by 
meting out his rewards and punishments: Kane, the Minister of the Right 
at the Omi Court was decapitated; while other Ministers implicated and their 
families were banished to distant islands. His own partisans were richly 
rewarded. In February of the following year (673) he had his new Imperial 
Court established at Asuka (whence the Asuka Period preceding the Nara 
Period) and proclaimed himself Tenmu Tenn6, 40th Emperor of Japan. 

Such, in outline, is the war of 672. Some scholars are divided in their 
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sympathies. Having already clarified Otomo Tenndé’s position, we may now 
quote the views of one in sympathy with Tenmu Tenno, namely, the late 
Dr. Kume Kunitake, a noted authority on Japan’s ancient history. He main- 
tains that the war of 672 was the result of a plot hatched by Kane, Minister 
of the Right, and his followers who, hoisting up the young Prince Otomo, 
attempted to deprive Prince O-ama of his indisputable right to the Throne. 
Prince Otomo, though a beloved son of Tenji Tenné, was born of a court 
lady of low station—an uneme—a serving maid at the Imperial table. Dr. Kume 
asserts that never before had a son born of an uneme ever been appointed Crown 
Prince. 

As for Prince O-ama, Dr. Kume goes on, he had been acclaimed heir 
apparent to the Throne at the same time as his elder brother was enthroned, 
and he was of the same dignity as his brother in birth and in all other respects, 
so that he would have been vested with the Imperial purple were it not for 
the dastardly intrigue of Kane and others. When the Emperor's condition 
grew critical Kane and his associates saw their opportunity and took advantage 
of the Emperor’s affection for the young Prince and his temporarily-beclouded 
judgement, to carry out a coup d'état, thereby depriving Prince O-ama 
of his prerogative which belonged to him by right of birth, merit, and Im- 
perial will. 

As for Tenji Tenné, Dr. Kume writes, however deep his love for his 
son, he was too wise a Sovereign to mix affairs of the State with personal 
affections, but that his moments of weakness following a long illness were 
treacherously taken advantage of, for otherwise why did the conspirators show 
such unseemly haste in making those momentous decisions of State and why 
had they recourse to such unheard-of oaths in the Imperial sick chamber? 

The only verdict that can be delivered on the whole affair in the light 
of the historical facts we know, is that both Emperors were blameless, but 
that the war was traceable to a fierce political rivalry waged behind the Throne 
on the part of ambitious politicians, followed as usual by victory for the 
more brainy and defeat for the merely cunning. 


Manyoshu 


“An Anthology Destined for Ages Eternal,” or, as some would have it, “A 
Collection of Every Kind of Words.” The oldest Japanese anthology of poems, 
completed in the latter part of the eighth century (771 or later), the work is a 
compilation in 20 volumes of 4,500 of the most famous verses written over a period 
of several centuries—from the end of the third century to the year 759 A.D.—by 
a large number of different poets. 

A famous poet of the time, Otomo-no-Yakamochi (718-785), is believed to 
have been connected with its compilation. The majority of the poems included 
deal in a direct and uncomplicated way with the simple, basic emotions, but their 
refinement of expression still ensures them many readers even today. Many studies 
and commentaries have been published since early times on this most famous of 
Japanese classics. 
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Copyrights in Japan, Past and Present 


Nakajima Kenzo 


1 


T a conference on comparative 
literature in 1953, Mr. Kido 


Seihei made public certain 
valuable new information on the 
history of copyrights in Japan. In 
1887, a Tokyo firm published for 
Komiyama Tenk6 a translation from 
the French of Erckman-Chatrian’s 
Madame Thérése. This work, one 
of the earliest translated into Japa- 
nese from a European language, has 
been the object of much study, but 
Mr. Kido, in his research on Komi- 
yama, unearthed a new document, 
the actual contract between Komi- 
yama and his publisher. In addition 
to tying royalties to the price of the 
book, the contract, signed December 
22, 1886, set ten times the retail price 
as the penalty for any failure to carry 
out its provisions. Translation 
rights, it further provided, were to be 
protected for thirty years after regis- 
tration with the government. 

Similar contracts have of course 


become quite routine today, but the 
Komiyama contract must be _ re- 
cognized as most thorough and 
careful for its time. While the pub- 
lisher had always made some sort 
of payment to the author or trans- 
lator, the standards were never clearly 
defined. Most writers considered 
their profession an elegant and 
dignified one, and did not expect to 
be paid very much. It is true that 
Fukuzawa Yukichi, founder of Kei6é 
University and one of the great 
figures in the early westernization of 
Japan, made strenuous efforts even 
before the date of the Komiyama 
contract to prevent pirating of his 
works; but we may say nonetheless 
that the attitude toward copyrights 
was hardly in line with the facts of 
modern economic life. Most authors, 
upon presenting a manuscript, 
received a not very large honorarium, 
and had no rights thereafter, however 
well the book sold. 

Fukuzawa, with other writers, had 
followed the ancient practice of 
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putting his personal seal on each 
volume offered for sale. Though 
that was unquestionably an assertion 
of the author’s rights, its purpose 
was not to count up royalties but 
rather to prevent pirating. The 
Komiyama contract, on the other 
hand, provided that a stamp was to 
be affixed to each book as evidence 
that royalties had been paid, and that 
Komiyama’s personal seal was to be 
placed on each stamp. This was 
perhaps the first contract to use the 
modern word for literary royalties: 
inzet, literally “seal fee,” payment for 
the use of a writer’s seal. The 
practice of stamping each volume 
continues even today, though it has 
both its supporters and its detractors. 

To understand the importance of 
the Komiyama contract, we must 
know something of the history of the 
copyright system in Japan. At the 
time, Japan was party to no inter- 
national copyright treaty, and the 
rights of the original author were not 
in question. It must also be re- 
membered that there were few in 
Japan who foreign 
languages well enough to undertake 
translations, and the work of the 
translator was therefore valued 
highly. This is in general still true. 
Professional translators are relatively 
few in Japan. Translators of literary 
works, in particular, are on the one 


understood 


hand specialized research scholars 
who also hold academic positions, 
and on the other novelists, poets, or 
critics versed in foreign languages. 
The same is generally true of the 
natural sciences. The chief reason 
may be found in the fact that Japa- 
nese is a very special language among 


the languages of the world, an orphan 
language; so to speak. This is well 
enough attested to by the difficulty 
anyone encounters who tries to 
translate into a foreign language a 
Japanese work not written specifically 
for translation. 

In 1886, the year the Komiyama 
contract was signed, its terms, as we 
shall see, had as yet no place in 
Japanese law. The first independent 
law the sole object of which was the 
protection of authors’ rights was not 
enacted until 1887. We cannot be 
sure from what the Komiyama con- 
tract derives. It is a matter of great 
interest in the history of Japanese 
copyrights, however, that in advance 
of legal provisions such a contract 
should have been signed between an 
author and a publisher. Not only 
through the law, but through con- 
tracts that apply the law to individual 
cases, are copyright guarantees made 
secure. Komiyama later became the 
first editor of the Tokyo Asahi Shim- 
bun, founded in 1888. We may 
imagine that he somehow studied 
the European copyright system, and 
that he persuaded his publisher to 
accept a contract based on European 
precedents. It was in 1886 that the 
Berne Convention was _ signed. 
Although Japan did not accede to 
the Convention until much later, 
copyrights were at the time a matter 
of world-wide interest, and it is not 
unreasonable to assume that Komi- 
yama, always sensitive to develop- 
ments abroad, was influenced by the 
Berne negotiations. 


2 


Japanese were the first to attempt 
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large-scale printing and distribution 
of the written word. The work 
printed was only a short passage from 
a Buddhist sutra, but a million copies 
are said to have been made, of which 
ten thousand survive in the Héryiji 
Temple, Nara. With each of the 
bits of paper kept in a little 
cylindrical wooden container, the 
collection is known as “The Million 
Pagodas.” It is recorded that the 
printing took six years and was com- 
pleted in the fourth month of 770. 

Only much later, however, in and 
after the seventeenth century, did 
publishing become a thriving busi- 
ness, and already in the seventeenth 
century pirated editions made their 
appearance. Works were stolen quite 
at will, and close imitations produced, 
until presently, we are told, publish- 
ers’ guilds in Edo (the present Tokyo) 
and Osaka made agreements not to 
bring out duplicates or near imita- 
tions of each other’s books. 

The agreement, based on a deci- 
sion of the Shogun’s magistrate 
(bugy6) which held pirating to be 
improper, is said to have had the 
same effect as a formal law. Before 
appealing to the magistrate, publish- 
ers sought to settle disputes through 
mediators chosen from among their 
own number and rotated every 
month. In 1698, the magistrate for 
Kyoto handed down a _ directive 
requiring that publication permits 
be obtained from the Council of 
Elders (the town committee), and 
directing further that if a publication 
proved to be pirated the offender 
was to be punished. Exclusive 
publication rights were thus protected 
by registration, and publishers were 


freed from unfair competition. The 
Kyoto directive also provided that if 
wooden blocks (movable type was 
not yet in use) wore out or were 
destroyed, other publishers could with 
the permission of the _ original 
publisher bring out new editions; 
forbade the publishing of a manu- 
script without the permission of the 
author; and required that revisions 
after publication also be registered.* 

These provisions have much in 
common with the modern idea of 
copyrights and copyright law, but 
there were also numerous instances 
of repression. Thus there were 
restrictions on the literature of 
pleasure, and toward the end of the 
Edo Period there were repressive 
measures against political tracts and 
against works that introduced the 
culture of the Occident. The 
Shogunate still carried out its policy 
of exclusion, and as a_ general 
principle a knowledge of foreign 
things was forbidden except to chosen 
specialists who served the Shogunate 
itself. The repressive measures were 
particularly harsh against political 
tracts, and against the men who held 
the dangerous thoughts revealed 
therein. 

The Shogunate collapsed, and in 
1867 Imperial rule was_ restored. 
Unfortunately the system whereby 
publishers policed themselves dis- 
appeared, to be replaced by controls 
requiring publication permits and 
even legalizing advance censorship. 

In the laws that followed, control 
of publishers and protection of 
authors’ rights were lumped  to- 


1. Shinmura Sen-ichi, An Outline of Copyright 
Law (Chosakken-hd Gairon), 1933. 
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gether, and we are left with the 
impression that the principal 
emphasis was placed on limiting the 
publisher’s freedom. A _ definite 
period during which copyrights were 
protected, however, and the principle 
of exclusive publication rights were 
clearly provided for in all the laws 
after the “Publishing Regulations” 
of 1869. At first copyrights were 
protected only during the lifetime of 
the author. Later a thirty-year limit 
was set, while in the 1887 law copy- 
rights were protected for five years 
after the author’s death. If the 
period between the month of publi- 
cation and the month of the 
author’s death, plus five years, fell 
short of thirty-five years, the 1887 law 
provided, the copyright was to be 
protected for a total of thirty-five 
years from the registration of the 
copyright. Posthumous publications 
were similarly protected for thirty- 
five years. An interesting provision 
of the law was this: if the Minister 
of the Interior received a petition to 
the effect that the effort of writing 
and publishing had not been suf- 
ficiently recompensed within the 
protected period, and the Minister 
concluded that the work in question 
served a useful social purpose, he 
could have the copyright extended 
another ten years. 

How long a copyright should be 
protected is a question still being 
debated, and we have seen above that 
within a relatively few years Japan 
tried numerous formulas. It is also 
much debated whether the protected 
period should vary with the type of 
publication. Under the copyright 
law in force today, for instance, 


photographs are protected for ten 
years after publication. In_ the 
“Regulations Concerning Photo- 
graphs” of 1876, the right to re- 
produce photographs was protected 
for five years after registration. The 
extension to ten years in the 1887 
“Regulations Concerning Rights to 
Photographs” is still in force today. 

In the “Regulations Concerning 
Publication Rights” of 1887 we have 
the first law whose exclusive purpose 
was to protect authors’ rights in the 
modern sense of the term. The law 
in principle recognized freedom of 
publication. It required registration 
before a copyright could be protect- 
ed, and stipulated further that a 
copyright was invalid unless the re- 
gistration was noted in each item 
published. This, then, was the 
copyright system when in 1889 the 
Constitution was promulgated. 

The copyright law now in force 
was first enacted in 1899, and has 
since undergone several revisions. 
Unlike earlier laws, it is based on the 
principle that a copyright naturally 
follows upon the act of writing, and 
that registration is therefore not 
necessary. The need to carry in each 
item published the name of the copy- 
right holder similarly disappears. In 
principle, the copyright is protected 
for thirty years after the author's 
death, and posthumous publications 
a flat thirty years. Copyright pro- 
visions for photographs, music, plays, 
and librettos, earlier the subject of 
separate enactments, are brought 
together in one comprehensive law. 

The law is the result of rather 
special circumstances. Japan was at 
the time engaged in negotiations for 
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the revision of the “unequal treaties.” 
In particular, successive cabinets had 
been working for the rescission of 
extraterritoriality, and when, finally, 
the negotiations met with success, a 
condition imposed upon Japan was 
that she promise to accede to the 
Revised Berne Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works. Japan had to give evidence 
of having reached a high cultural 
level, and an indication of respect 
for international copyrights was taken 
to be a most valuable piece of 
evidence. The new law _ unified 
domestic law and at the same time 
made it consistent with the provisions 
of the Berne Convention. 

In 1899, the year of the new law, 
Japan carried out the promise and 
acceded to the Revised Berne Con- 
vention. Thus for the first time the 
rights of foreign authors were clearly 
protected both by international law 
and by domestic law. Bilateral 
treaties were concluded with coun- 
tries not parties to the Berne Conven- 
tion. The treaty with the United 
States, in force from 1906, provided 
that translations could be published 
freely by either side. It remained in 
force until the outbreak of the Pacific 
War. 

Among treaties to which Japan 
was a party, only the Berne Conven- 
tion was untouched by the war. In 
1899, on accession to the Convention, 
Japan made this reservation: with 
regard to Article 27, covering trans- 
lation rights and other matters, Japan 
would be bound by the supplement- 
ary Paris provisions of 1886, in 
force before the Convention was 
amended. The result has been that 


if a foreign author does not make 
use of his translation rights into 
Japanese, either by publishing a 
translation himself or by having one 
published, within ten years from the 
date of the original publication, 
those translation rights lapse. 

So far as the Berne Convention is 
concerned, this reservation remains 
in force today. Japan, in common 
with other countries that made 
the same reservation, has never 
rescinded it. From time to time 
foreigners unaware of this fact have 
concluded that Japanese publishers 
are infringing on foreign copyrights. 
We do not say, of course, that Japa- 
nese have always been entirely 
meticulous in respecting foreign 
copyrights; but on this one point at 
least there seems to have been some 
misunderstanding. 


3 


Since the war, there have been 
certain new developments in copy- 
right problems. It became necessary, 
as the publishing world began to 
recover from the chaos of the war, 
to re-instil a respect for copyrights. 
Copyrights, both domestic and inter- 
national, were becoming rights to 
increasingly important properties, a 
fact that resulted after the war in a 
mushrooming of small inexperienced 
publishing companies with little 
capital. At the same time, a new 
group of writers appeared, most of 
them with little knowledge of copy- 
rights. Numerous disputes resulted. 
Most of the new companies have 
since lost out to their older and more 
experienced rivals, but copyrights 
remain a topic of the day. 
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A second development, following 
on this first, has been the organiza- 
tion of a council for the study and 
solution of copyright problems: the 
Japan Copyright Council (Nippon 
Chosakken Kyégikai). Proposed by 
such organizations as the Japan 
Writers’ Union (Nihon Chosakusha 
Kumiai) and the Japan Writers’ 
Association (Nihon Bungeika Ky6o- 
kai), and persons prominent in 
journalism, publishing, and _ broad- 
casting, the Council was founded in 
1949 and continues to be active. The 
more important associations of 
writers, mewspapers, wire services, 
and broadcasting and _ publishing 
companies are among its members. 

The most significant of its accom- 
plishments, I think, has been the 
establishment of a legally accredited 
body for the settlement of copyright 
disputes. Mediation services have 
been much in demand, and the in- 
convenience of a long court battle 
has thus for the most part disap- 
peared. 

Another post-war problem, inter- 
national copyright relations, was in 


general settled when in 1956 Japan 
ratified .the Universal Copyright 
Convention sponsored by UNESCO. 
International copyrights are now 
enforced, in other words, on the dual 
basis of the UNESCO Convention 
and of the Berne Convention, to 
which Japan remains a party. Many 
contradictions and inequalities re- 
main with us as faits accomplis, how- 
ever, products of post-war confusion; 
and we must work still harder toward 
their removal. 

The greatest difficulty in copyright 
matters is that the need to give a 
writer the strongest possible protec- 
tion sometimes conflicts with the 
need to make international cultural 
exchange as vigorous as_ possible. 
This is a domestic as well as an 
international problem. A work of 
course first becomes valuable when 
it is widely used, but the need which 
this fact suggests is not always to be 
reconciled with full protection for 
the author. In Japan it is generally 
assumed that the principle of “fair 
use” is the surest and indeed the only 
solution. 
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F exactly how many magazines are published in this country, no accurate 
QO figure is available, but the Tokyo Shuppan Hambai Kabushiki Kaisha, 
commonly called “Tohan,” their largest distributor, reports that it 
handles regularly about 800 titles a month and that perhaps four 
hundred more appear in retail bookstores. These do not include the journals 
of coteries devoted to special subjects and distributed only among their members, 
trade magazines, the organs of various institutions and associations, and many 
others, ranging from three hundred to half a million in circulation. There 
is even one monthly journal, Je no Hikari, “Home Light,” with 1,300,000 
copies distributed through the National Agriculture Cooperatives. According 
to the Asahi Yearbook, the total number of copies issued last year by all 
magazines was 401,000,000. At an average price of a little over ¥100, the 
public paid for them an estimated ¥40,793,730,000. This was 10% more than 
in the previous year, and there is every prospect of a further increase this year. 
Every ambitious publisher nurses a dream of getting out a magazine, 

for, if at all successful, it is highly profitable. He remembers only the handful 
that have survived half a century or more and overlooks the thousands of others 
that have perished. The trade has a term san-g6 zasshi, “three-number maga- 
zines,” to apply to the short-lived, ill-fated journals. Often they do not last 
that long and vanish after the first issue. The year 1955 saw 59 new periodicals 
inaugurated, of which only a dozen or more have managed to survive, with 


a good many others started in previous years either suspended or gone out of 
existence. 
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Classified, educational journals lead the list with 118 titles, followed 
by technological magazines with 114 titles, while medicine and related subjects 
occupy the third place with 78 titles. The remainder come in the following 
order: economics and finance, 75; belles-lettres, 57; agriculture and fisheries, 
53; children’s magazines, 52; haiku poetry, 51; news magazines, 49; fine arts, 
48; natural sciences, 42; theatre and motion pictures, 38; women’s magazines, 
26. It is interesting to note that while there are 17 journals devoted to English 
studies, only seven journals are published on the Japanese language. With 12 
nationally known journals on Western music, there is none of comparable im- 
portance on the native music. On the other hand, while both the seventeen- 
syllable haiku poetry and thirty-one syllable tanka poetry are very popular, 
with 99 journals, there is none on Western poetry. There are 36 journals on 
law and law studies, but strangely enough there is no important one devoted 
to politics or political problems. Popular journals on atomic science appeared 
last year in response to public demands. 

The year 1955 started with an attack on ero-guro magazines. In January, 
when the National Council for Youth Movement met in Tokyo, one of the 
major topics of discussion was how to purge undesirable publications for the 
younger generation. Shortly afterwards, Prime Minister Hatoyama urged in 
his annual message to the Diet that whole-hearted efforts be made to wipe out 
deleterious reading matter of all kinds. ‘There followed various private cam- 
paigns against cheap erotic magazines and undesirable comic books. The 
Tokyo Mothers’ League collected some 50,000 books and magazines and 
demonstrated how to get rid of them by burning or tearing them to pieces in 
public places. It also organized a movement with the slogan “Not to see, not 
to read and not to buy” which helped to arouse public opinion. Editors and 
publishers cooperated by formulating their own ethical code, to which dis- 
tributors and retail bookstores adhered to make the movement more effective. 
As a result, several of the more obviously erotic and risqué journals went out 
of existence, simply because distributors refused to handle them, while others 
exercised self-discipline in order to survive. The movement also influenced 
motion pictures, radio programs and recordings, and on the whole it has had 
some lasting effect. 

While this nation-wide movement against undesirable literature was 
going on, an impetuous few complained of ineffective control by the Govern- 
ment and suggested legislative measures to deal with the problem—as if they 
had forgotten the bitter experience of thought-control in the pre-war period. 
Luckily, strong opposition to any such measures rose and won, and the effort 
was channeled into self-discipline. Nevertheless, as Conservatives in the Gov- 
ernment increase their power and prestige, we are in constant fear of losing 
freedom of speech and the press and must be on the alert to ward off attacks 
against it on the one hand and, on the other, must create stronger sentiment 
to guard this freedom. 

The year, however, was not without brighter aspects for those engaged 
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in the great cultural task of publishing magazines. In August, Sekai, “The 
World,” celebrated its tenth anniversary with a cocktail party. (For an analysis 
of this journal see: Yamagiwa, Joseph K., “Literature and Politics in the 
Japanese Magazine, Sekai,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 38, No. 3, Sept., 1955, p. 254., 68.) 
Started immediately after the war with leftist political sympathies, it soon took 
an important place among the then four leading monthlies among the so-called 
sdg6-zasshi, or magazines of general reading matter. As the conflict between 
the Soviets and the free world became acute, its editorial policy assumed a 
neutralist, pacifist and leftist tinge. Then, in the fall, Chié Kéron, “Central 
Review,” celebrated its seventieth anniversary. Begun as a conservative journal 
for promotion of traditional ethics, it soon developed into a liberal literary and 
cultural magazine. It helped to bring out the talents of many who later became 
outstanding novelists and leaders of thought. During the Second World War, 
it was temporarily suspended by the militarists on account of its liberal 
character, but it revived soon after the surrender. For its celebration, Chié 
K6ron took over the Kabuki-za, the largest theatre in Tokyo devoted to classical 
drama, and packed it with three thousand leaders in every field of cultural and 
intellectual activities. Nor should be overlooked the annual gala gathering of 
the Bungei Shunji, another outstanding monthly of general reading matter. 
Mobilizing novelists and critics, it staged a series of plays and impromptu comic 
skits on the stage of the Tokyo Takarazuka Theatre. This came very close to 
the annual Gridiron Club dinner of the journalists in Washington. 

Besides the three above-mentioned monthlies, Kaizd, “Reconstruction,” 
which for decades had occupied an important place among intellectual readers, 
suspended publication in March, partly from lack of public support but mainly 
from internal disruption. Every effort was made to resuscitate it, and a society 
to assist KaizO was even organized by liberal thinkers with eleven hundred 
pledged members, but to no avail. The public was shocked that even on the 
staff of so liberal a magazine as Kaiz6 conflict between conservative and pro- 
gressive elements could be so acute as to threaten its existence. 

As if to fill the gap left by Kaizé, two new monthly magazines classed 
as sOg0d-zasshi appeared in the latter half of the year. Shin-ron, “The New 
Review,” was, despite its title, filled with articles by diehards who had taken 
leading parts in the war. The general tone of the journal was highly reactionary 
and tended to harp back to “the good old days.” The editors perhaps thought 
that, with the reverse course the nation was assuming and the strong nation- 
alistic trend, their journal could count on ample support from the old guard, 
but they seemed to have miscalculated, and had to suspend publication in 
February. 

As a result, the real sdgé-zasshi today are still confined to Sekai, Chiié 
Kéron and Bungeit Shunji, and they try to shape trends of thought and create 
public opinion. On their stage new writers and critics make their bows, and 
there pen battles are often fought. For example, the heated controversy on 
peace which was initiated by Fukuda Tsuneari and lasted over a year took 
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place in Chu6éd Ktéron. Sekai often takes up such international problems as 
the control of atomic energy, the place of Red China and the Soviet Union 
in relation to industries and trade, and anti-American sentiment in Japan. 
Bungei Shunji, on the other hand, rarely takes sides and tries to maintain 
the middle path so as not to offend its wide range of readers. It does not claim 
to be intellectual, but aims rather to educate the many by presenting difficult 
and complicated matters in the language of ordinary people. Once in a while 
it becomes a knight-errant by attacking glaring social injustices. 

By looking at the June, 1956, numbers of these magazines, one can 
surmise their general character. Chidé Kéron concentrates on domestic political 
problems, especially on how the Diet is losing popular support. The House 
of Councillors, intended to correct excesses of the Lower House and maintain 
moderation, has ceased to function, the magazine contends, and the rules of 
representative government are constantly overlooked. The merits and demerits 
of the Hatoyama Cabinet are discussed in detail by Inouye Kiyoshi, while in 
Sekai Kaindé Michitaka takes up the Jiyii-Minshu-td, the political party pre- 
sently in power, with the subtitle “Men With Neither Past nor Future.” In 
“World Trends,” the editor of Sekai gives an excellent resumé of what is 
happening in Ireland, Algeria, and Ceylon. WHayashi Katsuya takes up the 
psychological make-up of atomic warfare with emphasis on the American 
Strategic Air Command, while Oka Yoshitake, in an article entitled Heiwa e 
no Tembé, “Prospect for Peace,” offers little hope for better international 
understanding and economic co-existence. 

If Chié Koron is engaged with domestic matters, Sekai tries to look 
at things from the international viewpoint. The eyes of Bungei Shunji, 
however, are turned upon the Japanese themselves. The philosophy of snob- 
bism, (Fukuda Tsuneari), the inside story of the South Pole Expedition boom, 
the mass production of school textbooks, and the descent of former zaibatsu 
members from the stratosphere are among the topics it deals with which are 
close to the life of the people. Its June number also has a complete trans- 
lation of the Truman-MacArthur controversy which appeared in Life Magazine, 
and readers have been astonished to learn from it that there is little difference 
between East and West as far as the thinking processes of militarists are 
concerned. 

The contents of these monthlies are influenced by their circulation. 
According to the Publishers’ Yearbook, Chiié Kéron holds steadily to a circula- 
tion of over 120,000, while Sekai has 130,000. Bungei Shunji, with its wider 
appeal, sells 650,000 copies monthly. It also publishes supplementary issues 
every other month as well as comic specials, each going well over half a million. 
There are two other popular monthlies, namely Heibon, “Commonplace,” with 
1,350,000 and Myéj6, “Morning Star,” with 750,000 in circulation. They are 
mediocre, if not vulgar at times, and no one with intellectual pride is likely 
to be seen with a copy. They are purely for entertainment. The élite still 
cling to Sekai and Chiié Koron, but their combined circulation is only 250,000 
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and even Bungei Shunji fails to reach the million mark. The public demand 
for readable journals with substantial contents today is filled by weekly maga- 
zines, and they are going ahead with tremendous speed. For decades the three 
leading metropolitan newspapers have been publishing such weeklies: Shikan 
Asahi, Sunday Mainichi, and Shiikan Yomiuri. Four years ago, the Sankei 
newspapers joined their ranks by getting out Shiikan Sankei. More recently the 
Tokyo Shimbun started a weekly to compete with the four others. In addition 
to these newspaper companies, a publishing house has ventured into this field. 
Shinché-sha, one of the oldest and largest of Tokyo publishers, which has 
had much experience in magazine publication, with three monthly magazines 
devoted to literature and arts, challenged the claim that well-staffed newspapers 
alone could produce mass-circulation weeklies in this country and started 
Shiikan Shinché in February. The rumor is that it spent ¥30 million on 
the first issue in studying readers’ tastes and the market, as well as experiment- 
ing in format and contents. It is also said the publisher is willing to spend ten 
times that amount to promote it. In any case, Shiikan Shinché has done fairly 
well, and now the Bungei Shunjii-sha is said to be planning a weekly. 

As for the rapidity with which the weeklies are forging ahead, Ogiya 
Sh6z6, editor of Shiikan Asahi, explains that, in the first place, the weekly is 
well suited to the tempo of today. So many important events occur in rapid 
succession that if not caught immediately they are forgotten. Secondly, the 
educational level has been lowered since the war, and the average man or 
woman no longer can cope with difficult reading matter. Furthermore, these 
average persons concentrate not on ideological problems but rather on practical 
daily living. Articles in the weeklies satisfy this interest. And lastly, the 
average wage earner who used to be paid by the month now receives his salary 
either weekly or every ten days. He picks up a weekly at the news-stand for 
¥30 a copy as readily as he would a pack of ¥30 cigarettes. In short, 
editors are constantly on the watch for social trends and try to interpret im- 
portant events in terms which link them with the life and living of average 
persons. Mr. Ogiya should know, for when he took over the editorship of 
Shiikan Asahi, its circulation was only 100,000, whereas it has now gone up to 
1,200,000. 

To meet demands, weeklies have set up a pattern distinctively their 
own. They have a leading article on a subject of current interest. It may 
be on a large-scale scandal of Government officials that has shocked the country, 
or a recent fashion fad, or some person who has come into prominence. It 
is followed by news. Shiikan Asahi, for example, in its May 27th issue takes 
up the Soviet-Japanese negotiations on the fisheries problem, Churchill’s 
speech in Aachen, the fires that swept several towns in the northern part 
of the country, and sexy movies brought in recently from France and Italy. 
As a special feature appears a translation of “Sea Fights and Shipwrecks” by 
Hanson Baldwin. Because the British motion picture “A Town Like Alice” 
was talked about as anti-Japanese, the editor had asked for a preview of it, to 
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which were invited a dozen writers and critics who were asked to express their 
opinions. On the whole, they agreed that it was anti-war, but not anti-Japanese, 
and they were in favor of having it shown in the country. On other pages are 
instalments of two novels. News stories, book reviews, articles on art exhibi- 
tions, concerts, radio and television and sports, rotogravure sections, comics, 
and many other attractions are packed into the magazine. Shikan Asahi offers 
Chic Young’s “Blondie,” while the Shaikan Toékyé has “Mr. Breger” by Dave 
Breger. Since they give the English text together with the Japanese translation, 
these are popular among students of English. Shiikan Shinché adheres to a 
slightly different editorial policy and places more emphasis on literary matters, 
running three fiction serials and one short story in each issue. Instead of 
featuring articles, it devotes its first five pages to a guide to the week’s motion 
pictures, theatres, music, sports, radio and television. 

The popularity of the weekly magazines, I believe, will continue. In 
March, Obunsha, a publishing firm which has made a great success with 
materials for entrance examinations for colleges and universities, inaugurated 
Gakusei Shiikan, “Students’ Weekly,” more or less following its own special 
line and providing useful information for students. If this succeeds, there 
may appear many other weeklies for specialized groups. In any case, headed 
by Shikan Asahi both in circulation and history and with Sunday Mainichi 
following closely, six weeklies now have circulations of more than four million. 
With the passing of the digest culture inspired by the Reader’s Digest in Japa- 
nese, we are now in the new age of weekly culture. 

Women’s magazines in this country have an important role, serving 
women as instruments of education and enlightenment, as entertainment and 
as practical guidance to better home life. Fujin Kéron, “Women’s Review,” 
sister magazine of Chidé Koron, is foremost in fulfilling the first function, and it 
is the journal for women with intellectual inclinations. Current topics, 
women’s eternal problem of love and marriage, family planning, and wisdom 
on life and living given out by distinguished men and women, often verging 
on preaching, are compiled to suit such readers’ tastes, and usually half a dozen 
stories run serially. One may wonder why such readers do not tackle the 
s6g6-zasshi which were mentioned earlier. If Sekai is too highbrow, they can 
resort to Bungei Shunji or Chiié Kéron, but somehow they feel more at ease 
in a world of their own. Slightly less intellectual are Fujin Gahd, ““Women’s 
Graphic,” and Fujin Asahi, published by the Asahi Shimbun-sha, the former 
somewhat akin to the “Ladies Home Journal” and the latter to “Good 
Housekeeping.” Their combined circulation probably comes to about half a 
million a month. 

Of more popular women’s magazines, Shufu no Tomo, Fujin Club, Shufu 
to Seikatsu, and Fujin Seikatsu lead a long list with a combined circulation 
of two million and a half. Every issue is over five hundred pages or more with 
separately bound supplements such as style books, texts for knitting, dress- 
making guides, handbooks on first-aid and care of babies and other useful 
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booklets for housewives, the saving of which builds up a sizeable library at home. 
Every publisher of women’s magazines racks his brain to find good topics for 
his supplements to attract the readers, and at one time the competition became 
so acute that an issue loaded with supplements began to weigh three or four 
pounds. In some cases even toilet articles, sewing kits and other objects were 
included as supplements, but gradually by mutual agreement the publishers 
confined their supplements to printed matter only. 

In the postwar confusion, good children’s magazines of long tradition 
disappeared, and nothing has come up to take their place. Last summer Miss 
Dora Smith of the University of Minnesota, a specialist in children’s literature, 
visited Japan, and inspired our writers of juvenile literature and editors. They 
are determined to venture out to provide children with better reading matter. 
Last year, Kawade Shob6é inaugurated two children’s monthlies, one for those 
in the first three grades of primary school and another for those in more ad- 
vanced grades. They were welcomed by specialists and thoughtful parents but 
failed to attract the children and soon were discontinued. Meanwhile the 
market is flooded with monthly supplementary reading matter for school 
children, comic books, and journals full of blood and thunder adventures. In 
order to attract young readers, publishers started to offer a gift package with 
each number. Given away were cameras, projectors for lantern slides, tele- 
scopes, dolls, airplane sets, and other objects, but they were so poor in quality 
and worthless that these offers met with strong objections and had to be 
dropped. Publishers have now turned their energy to picture books and 
comics in separate volumes to go with the magazines, but they are often of 
such questionable content that the public feels that something ought to be 
done about them. When we consider that children’s magazines total 75,000,- 
000 a month, their influence should be considered seriously. 

Since more than half of the population is engaged in farming, there 
are 35 important journals devoted to agriculture and related subjects. Ndgyé 
Sekai, “Agricultural World;” Ndégyé Asahi; Engei Nihon, “Japanese Horticul- 
ture;” and Ndégyé to Keizai, “Agriculture and Economics,” are perhaps the most 
widely read. Faced with an extremely small arable area and countless natural 
calamities, farmers have to exercise their wits to the full and at the same time 
constantly try to acquire new techniques. These journals help them to keep 
in touch with new developments. It is worthy of note that such specialized 
journals as “Control of Harmful Insects,” “Soil Improvement,” “Mechanized 
Farming,” and a few others have a circulation of five to ten thousand, making 
it possible for commercial firms to undertake them. 

The Nihon Dokusho Shimbun, the weekly paper of the Japan Publishers’ 
Association, has in its April 30 issue an interesting article on camera magazines. 
There are at present some ten journals for the estimated four million amateur 
camera fans and their circulation is about half a million. “A rare phenomenon 
peculiar to Japan,” says the editor. The four largest metropolitan newspapers 


publish one each. Asahi Camera has contributed much toward developing high 
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quality professional photographers, and they keep themselves in close touch 


with developments abroad. 


Camera Mainichi helped to organize the National 


News Photographers’ League and has special arrangements for exchanging in- 
formation with the American journal Photography and participating in its 


contests. 


A careful analysis of magazines published in this country would require 
a whole volume, and this article affords no more than a bird’s-eye introduction 


to the vast and interesting subject. 


As for their social significance, there will 


perhaps be another opportunity to go into some detail at a later date. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE New JAPAN: 


By Harold S. Quigley & John E. Turner. 


Government and Politics. 


Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1956. 456 pp. $5.00. 


S the author of Japanese Government 
A and Politics, published in 1932, Pro- 
fessor Quigley’s name is very well known 
in Japan. The previous work, it goes 
without saying, had as its subject the 
organisation and trends of Japanese politics 
under the Meiji Constitution; it was re- 
cognised at the time as probably the most 
authoritative of all the studies of Japan’s 
politics and Constitution that had been 
essayed by foreign scholars up to that date. 
It may be presumed, thus, that it played 
an important part both before and after 
the war in providing material on which to 
base American policy towards Japan—and, 
it follows, on Occupation policy likewise. It 


was not for nothing that Professor Quigley 
was in Japan from 1946-47 as research 
consultant for SCAP. 

The new work was written by Professox 
Quigley with the cooperation of Professor 
Turner, an assistant professor at the same, 
Minnesota University, and is a _ detailed 
introduction to and commentary on the 
organisation and trends of Japanese politics 
under the new Constitution. It is, as it 
were, by way of being a companion volume 
to the previous work, and there is cause 
for gratitude to Professor Quigley in the 
way he has maintained his interest in 
Japanese politics over such a long period, 
extending into both pre-war and post-war 








times, an interest which has given the world 
such fine works as these. It was, perhaps, 
a kind of duty for Professor Quigley, in his 
capacity as expert on Japanese politics, to 
write this new work as a companion to the 
old one, but at the same time his interest 
would seem to spring also from the good- 
will, and—in a sense—the affection that he 
bears towards Japan; this would seem to 
be borne out by the book’s dedication—“to 
the Japanese people.” Be that as it may, 
the book certainly presents, not only for 
America, but for the whole world, an 
accurate picture of the various aspects of 
Japanese politics under the new Constitu- 
tion; it also affords the Japanese people an 
idea of how a top-ranking American 
political scientist and Japanologist sees and 
evaluates the present Constitution and the 
practical politics which go on under that 
Constitution. Both these facts are causes for 
rejoicing. 

The work is made up of twenty-three 
chapters in all, appendices being provided 
at the end in which are given, besides the 
complete text of both new and old Constitu- 
tions, the Imperial Rescript of January 1, 
1946, the Imperial House Law, the Imperial 
House Economy Law, the Imperial House 
Office Law, the Cabinet Law and the Na- 
tional Police Reserve Order. The first five of 
the twenty-three chapters furnish a review 
of the political organisation and _ political 
parties before and during the war, and are 
in a sense a resumé of the previous work. 
Chapters VI to VIII deal with the chief 
characteristics of Occupation policy and ad- 
ministration during the first period of the 
Occupation beginning with the surrender, 
particularly detailed attention being given 
to the circumstances surrounding the purges 
of that period. Chapters IX to XII deal 
with the promulgation of the new Constitu- 
tion, while the remaining eleven chapters 
are a commentary on this new Constitution 
and the various new systems which came 
Chapters XIX to 
XXI are devoted to a particular study of 


into being through it. 


the post-war development of the main 
political parties and to the policies and 
organisation of these parties. 
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Throughout the whole work the authors 
show the same high desree of accuracy as 
in the previous work; the sources they draw 
on are abundant in the extreme; and their 
attitude in dealing with their subject is 
moderate and well thought out. Parti- 
cularly worthy of attention is the great 
detail in which they treat of the process 
leading to the establishment of the new 
Constitution. Much space is devoted to 
debates held in both Houses during the 
90th session of the Imperial Diet, in which 
this Constitution was debated, and the text 
is rich in quotations made faithfully from 
the minutes of these debates (these were 
translated into English at the request of 
SCAP during the Occupation, and published 
as an extra to the Official Gazette). This, 
a proof of the authors’ determination to 
rely solely on their sources, gives the work 
an objective quality free from any tendency, 
such as is commonly found in works by 
foreign writers on Japanese politics, towards 
prejudice and complacency in making its 
comments. It is significant that the au- 
thors, in their preface, go out of their way 
to record their gratitude for the work of 
the thousands of translators who made 
available a large number of essential docu- 
ments throughout the Occupation period, 
and “without whose help this book could 
not have been written.” 

I also, as a student of the Japanese 
Constitution, have a particular interest in 
the process which led to the setting up of 
this Constitution and in its subsequent 
development. I have, moreover, made 
certain studies myself, albeit imperfect, on 
the same subject, and have accordingly read 
the present work with exceptional interest, 
finding it, as already indicated, a work of 
great value—just, in short, what might be 
expected of the authors. At the same time, 
however, I felt a_ slight disappointment 
over a few points, points where I would 
have wished still more of the authors. It 
is impossible here to go into them in full, 
so I will content myself with listing the 
items on which I felt dissatisfied. 

(1) Though the sources on which the 


authors have drawn are, as we have seen, 
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very wide, they are limited exclusively to 
works written in or translated into English. 
Apart from books and documents pub- 
lished in America, they have relied chiefly 
on the aforementioned extras to the Official 
Gazette (which contain minutes only of full 
sessions of the two Houses and not those 
of the transactions of the Constitution Revi- 
sion Bill Special Committee, which could 
not, therefore, be used. The latter are, 
perhaps, still more important as far as 
discussion of the Constitution is concerned), 
together with English newspapers and docu- 
ments of various kinds published in Japan 
in English, such as the Nippon Times and 
Contemporary Japan. Apart from these the 
authors ought, surely, to have referred to 
many other records written in Japanese. 
This may be perhaps unreasonable to expect 
of them, placed as they are, but the fact 
remains that among Japanese scholars today 
interest runs high concerning the drawing 
up and subsequent development of the new 
Constitution, and that many studies on the 
subject have already been published. I 
think, candidly speaking, that we may be 
permitted to require authors to draw on 
the fruits of Japanese studies. 

(2) There are, further, documents ex- 
isting on the American side also which are 
already known in Japan but which have 
not been referred to by the authors. The 
section of the book, for example, in which 
the authors touch on the conflict between 
General MacArthur and the Far East Com- 
mittee over the drafting of the Constitution 
is interesting in its relation to the whole 
work, but on this question reference to and 
quotations from J. H. Blakeslee’s The Far 
Eastern Commission, 1945 to 1953 should 
surely have been made. What is more, 
works by W. M. Ball, R. Brines, R. A. 
Fearey, M. Gayn, E. M. Martin and others 
are listed in the bibliography, but that 
is all. 

The works in question have, however, 
all been translated into Japanese, and not 
only research scholars but the general read- 
ing public also have already an adequate 
acquaintance with them. While they may, 


it is true, lay emphasis on different aspects 


of the question from the work under dis- 
cussion, I, for one, should have liked the 
authors to mention and criticise the theories 
propounded in them and to give their own 
evaluation of their worth. 

(3) The extreme moderation of the 
authors which we have already noticed has 
also its bad aspect, in that the work fails to 
give any positive indication of the for- 
eigner’s—and in particular, the American’s 
—particular view of and criticisms on the 
Japanese Constitution and Japanese politics. 
To take an example, the new Constitution, 
as is well known, adopted the English par- 
liamentary system, but when the National 
Diet Law came to be drawn up SCAP 
directed that the English system, which 
functions round the full debate, be abandon- 
ed in favour of the American standing com- 
mittee system. Herein lies the peculiarity 
of the National Diet Law, and the question 
arises of how far the standing committee 
system (which fulfils the double function of 
preventing a split between the legislature 
and the administration under the American 
presidential system, and of safeguarding 
control by the administration through Con- 
gress) and the British parliamentary system 
have been brought into harmony. At the 
moment revisions of the National Diet Law 
are tending to pare down to a certain extent 
the ascendancy of the standing committee. 
It would have been interesting to Japanese 
to know what pronouncements the authors, 
as American political scientists, had to make 
on the subject, but unfortunately no such 
pronouncements are forthcoming in this 
work. 

To take another, still more important 
example, there is the question of the Em- 
peror system. The authors, it would seem, 
are quite happy to explain the Emperor 
system laid down by the new Constitution 
as a constitutional monarchy and to leave 
it at that. There is, however, a controversy 
among students of the Constitution and 
political scientists in Japan today as to 
whether this Emperor system does in fact 
represent a monarchy or whether it should 
be looked on as a republic. This may 
seem odd to the authors, but in fact it is 








just here that the most singular feature of 
the Japanese political system under the new 
Constitution lies. I for my part could wish 
the authors had gone into the subject still 
more deeply, and had given a full account 
of the attitude of Americans to the new 
Emperor system. 

(4) In connection with the preceding, 
the work contains absolutely no reference 
to the question of a revision of the Con- 
stitution, a which has been 
developing for several years and which now 
forms a very real and urgent item on the 
political agenda. To the present writer 
such an omission seems strange in the 


question 


extreme; the authors place much emphasis 
on the transition from the Meiji Constitu- 
tion to the present Constitution, and give 
much attention to the new Constitution as 
a fruit of America’s Occupation policy, so 
that it would seem only natural for them to 
mention how, ever since the end of the 
Occupation, a possible revision of it has 
been the subject of violent controversy. 
Again, the authors have devoted much 
space to a detailed account of the post- 
war history of the political parties, yet 
it would seem impossible to deal adequately 
with such topics as the Conservative merger 
and the unification of the Socialist Party 
unless this question is taken into account. 
The only point on which the authors clearly 
reveal their own opinions is the provision 
in Article IX of the new Constitution re- 
nouncing the right to wage war. This is, 
they say, a strange provision in view of the 
present world situation; it is more than 
doubtful whether it can survive the re- 
establishment of jJapan’s independence, 
and it is, moreover, impossible to put into 
practice unless other countries are prepared 
to follow the precedent which Japan has, 
perforce, set. This does not mean that the 
authors have declared themselves in favour 
of a revision, but one can infer from their 
remarks that the authors consider the 
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provisions of Article IX unrealistic and thus, 
by implication, that it should be revised. 
As far as this point at least is concerned, 
the authors are ranging themselves on the 
side of the Japanese advocates of revision. 
These advocates of revision, however, are 
proposing to revise not only Article IX but 
almost the whole of the present Constitu- 
tion, whether it is dealing with the Emperor 
system, the position of the Diet or basic 
human rights. There are, on the other 
hand, Japanese who oppose violently such 
a revision, claiming that it would effect 
a reversion to the Meiji Constitution, and 
the attitude of the authors to such points 
is not clear from the work as it stands. In 
that the book aims to give an up-to-date 
exposition of the Japanese Constitution, a 
statement of the authors’ opinions on these 
subjects would seem essential. 

(5) To sum up frankly, the work 
sems to be suffering from a certain limita- 
tion; while it is, without doubt, better than 
the many simple, textbook-like com- 
mentaries on the Constitution to be found 
in Japan, in that it lays stress on the 
application and dynamics of the Constitu- 
tion, and while it is couched in carefully 
considered terms, yet at the same time it 
fails to meet squarely the extremely serious 
problems which the Japanese people are 
facing today and to indicate any solution to 
these problems. 

These comments may perhaps be expect- 
ing too much of the work in question; or 
on the other hand, the authors in their work 
may be expecting the Japanese to come 
to some conclusion on these problems for 
themselves. Nevertheless, the same new 
Constitution which the authors evaluate so 
accurately and with such affection is facing 
a crisis at the moment, and I, for one, 
hoped, in that the authors are among the 
most eminent authorities on Japanese sub- 
jects in America, for some more clearcut 
expression of views. 


Sato Isao 
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NATIONALISM IN JAPAN: An Introductory Historical Analysis. 


By Delmer M. Brown. 


Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1955. 


HAT has become of Japan’s ultra- 
UY  wtisaamae What has happened 
to this force, one of the most powerful 
of all those which helped drive Japan and 
the Japanese people into World War II? 
Are there any forces at work in postwar 
Japan which correspond to the Nationalism, 
that is to say, of Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa, that “New Nationalism” which 
is today one of 
determining the 
affairs? And if this “New Nationalism” may 


the decisive factors in 
course of international 
indeed be said to be at work in Japan 
today, what form does it take, and what 
is the extent of its influence? 

These are questions in which we, the 
people of Japan, as well as the people of 
every nation in the Pacific area, can hardly 
fail to have the keenest interest, and they 
Prof. D. M. 
Brown's Nationalism in Japan attempts to 


are the questions to which 


supply the answers. 

As its subtitle indicates, the volume is 
a historical account, which ranges from what 
the author calls the period of the Yamato 
State (this he takes to be about the fifth 
century A.D.) all the way down to World 
War II and its aftermath in its discussion 
of the development, progress and decline of 
Nationalism in Japan, with analyses from 
the sociological (here mainly 
and economic), and also the 
point of view. And although it claims only 
to be an “introductory” work, it is never- 
theless an ambitious one, and one which 
opens up new fields in its subject. The 
author’s 


political 
diplomatic 


arguments are, moreover, pains 
takingly documented, and are based upor 
the most authoritative among the materials 
available, to say nothing of his use of mate- 
rials not easily available to Japanese 
scholars working in Japan, as for example 
the unpublished documents collected by the 
Occupation authorities. 


Japan is an admirable book. 


Nationalism in 


278 pp. $5.00. 


The author, at Professor of 


the Berkeley campus of the 


present 
History on 
University of California, spent the period 
from 1932 to 1938 as an English teacher at 
the former Fourth Higher School in Kana- 
zawa City. Hence it is probably only natural 
that his account of this period is the most 
forceful section of the book. And, as a 
matter of fact, it must be admitted that 
this is precisely the period of prewar Japan 
in which the workings of Nationalism re- 
quire the most attention. 
“This was the period in which 
militarists were 
through 


rising to power 
terroristic acts performed 
in the name of nationalist aims 
and nationalist symbols, and 
in the latter part of my (Prof. 
Brown's) stay, all information 
media came to be utilized, as a 
matter of public policy, to stir the 
Japanese people to an even deeper 
sense of loyalty to the nation in 
preparation for an 
against the 


all-out war 
‘aggressive’ 
powers.” (p. vii) 


Western 


The February Twenty-sixth Incident of 
1936, an ambitious conspiracy planned and 


carried out by certain young officers and 


civilians under the influence of _ ultra- 


nationalistic sentiments, culminated 


in an unsuccessful coup d'état, was one of 


which 


the most important among the many com- 
plex factors which led Japan to war. Pro- 
fessor Brown’s chief focus of attention is 
upon this period, as he describes in a re- 
markably competent fashion the combina- 
tion of circumstances by which this ultra- 
nationalism was able eventually to cause 
Japan to rush headlong down the road to 
its own destruction; yet all the while he 
manages to keep in view the long span of 
background Moreover, 
his accounts of the form this Nationalism 
took during the War years, and of how it 


historical involved. 








has evolved in the postwar period, are to 
be commended for their objectivity. 


Actually, Professor Brown seems in- 
terested, among others, in three different 
aspects of the matter. First, there is the 
evolution of Nationalism into Fascism, 
which he himself saw happening during the 
prewar period to which reference has been 
made above, as well as the all-ovt organi- 
zation of the entire nation during this 
period, and the development, against this 
background, of an aggressive theory of 
kokutai—Japan’s “national entity.” Second, 
there is the fanaticism of the Pacific War, 
“which drove thousands of Japanese to 
participate in such suicidal operations as 
the ‘Banzai raids’ and _ the 
attacks’.” (p. vii). 


“Kamikaze 
Finally, there is the role 
of the Emperor in Japan’s surrender. Each 
of these three elements is in its own way 
difficult for the non-Japanese to grasp; the 
present volume is the result of the author’s 
attempt to consider them in their various 
manifestations in order to reach an under- 
standing of Japanese Nationalism. 


This is what Professor Brown has to say 
concerning the factors lying at the root 
of Japanese Nationalism: 

“Being geographically isolated 
off the northeast coast of Asia and 
having developed, at an early date, 

1 homogeneous people speaking a 

common language and worshipping 

indigenous gods, the Japanese soon 
developed a sense of group unity 
and, under strong external pres- 
sure, became the most nationalistic 

people in Asia.” (pp. v, vi) 

At first glance this may seem to be a 
fairly banal observation, but the fact of the 
matter is that the various elements enunciat- 
ed in this statement are, together with 
certain other factors such as internal poli- 
tical rivalries, absolutely essential for reach- 
ing any understanding of such concepts as 
kokutai and the Emperor system, these last 
being notoriously difficult problems for the 
foreigner who is interested in investigating 
Japanese Nationalism to grasp. Professor 
Brown has faced up to this vexing problem, 
and has been successful in its elucidation. 

The Ultranationalists made capital of 
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the absolutism of a traditional system and 
its traditional principles, with their stress 
upon “unique religious qualities,” especially 
in their emphasis upon Japan’s kokutai as 
something utterly distinctive among all the 
nations of the world on the one hand, and 
upon the divine character of the Emperor 
on the other. These were the elements that 
were utilized by the expansionist military 
group—who failed in their policy in China 
—in arousing Nationalism throughout the 
entire country to a high pitch, and in bring- 
ing about “thought control.” Once it 
had obtained political power, this military 
group then proceeded to see to it that out 
of this theory of Japan’s unique kokutai a 
“New Mission” was then developed, with 
its goal as “Asia for the Asiatic.” The part 
all this played in ensuring the growth of a 
fierce spirit of hostility toward foreign coun- 
tries does not escape the author. At the 
same time, he is able to give a lucid account 
of the fierce struggles for power which 
went on behind the scenes, accompanied 
by frequent and violent changes in the 
political situation, and of the machinations 
of the military which helped bring these 
political changes cbout. Nor does he 
neglect to give a full picture of the Army- 
Navy rivalries, and of the “Control Group” 
(Téseiha) and Imperial Way Group (Ko- 
déha) maneuvers which played a role in- 
termediary to both the political and the 
military difficulties. These he treats in 
detail, especially in connection with the 
various other which 
existed in Japan, and in relation to diploma- 
tic considerations, up to Japan’s entry into 
the Pacific War. 

In addition, Professor Brown devotes 
considerable attention to the various shapes 
which Japanese Nationalism took during 
the War, as it cunningly adjusted itself to 
the shifting military situation. Thus, at 
last, we come to the surrender of 1945: 


Nationalistic forces 


“The character of postwar Na- 
tionalism in Japan differs so dras- 
tically from the ultranationalism of 
prewar and wartime years that 
observers are tempted to conclude 


that the phenomenon has disap- 
(p. 276) 
What, then, is the nature of this post- 


peared.” 
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war Nationalism in Japan of which the 
author speaks? Professor Brown has this 
to say about it: 

“The new nationalism that 
emerged after the war was more 
closely geared to the concerns of 
the common people. With these as 
a focus, aspirations for a better way 
of life for all Japanese became the 
central theme. The improvement 
of living standards, moreover, was 
considered to be _ principally a 
Japanese problem and was not tied 
up with anti-foreign feelings.” (p. 
276) 

This new nationalism, then, is some- 
thing concerned with the needs of demo- 
cracy, in sharp contrast with the old, 
centered as it was about the Emperor and 
the Emperor system. If this is so, what 
then is its relation to the “New National- 
ism” of Asia and the Middle East? The 
“New Nationalism” of Asia and the Middle 
East is more oriented toward countries other 
than those in which it is taking place; it 
has a harshness born of their struggles for 
independence, and that accentuated by their 
success in achieving this independence. 
Japan’s postwar new nationalism, by way 
of contrast, has sprung up as her people 
were set free from the ultranationalism of 
former days, and as they awoke, as it were, 
from the nightmare of war. It seeks the 
dignity of the individual, and the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions under which he lives 
his life. Its center of focus is inside the 
country. Even so, it must be pointed out 
that the new nationalism of Asia and Africa 
at the same time has within its framework 
still another factor. This is Neutralism, 
which seeks to prevent embroilment in the 
“Cold War” between the East and West, 
amd is born from the desire of these peoples 
to be the masters of their own fate. It is 
in this area that the new nationalism of 
Asia and Africa finds a certain common 
ground with the postwar nationalism of 
Japan. 

Japan’s new nationalism is bound up 
with certain basic, deep-rooted demands of 
her people. It has the strong support of 
freedom. But it lacks the overall! drive and 


force which would be necessary for it to 


take the place of that old nationalism whose 
product was the ultranationalism of prewar 
days. If there is any cause for anxiety in 
this direction, it is rather due to the old 
nationalism which, thanks to certain meas- 
ures taken by the Government since the 
ratification of the San _ Francisco Peace 
Ireaty, has once again reared its head; 
Professor Brown also expresses his fears in 
this direction. 

Throughout the volume’s 278 pages, the 
author manages to remain extremely ob- 
jective in his account, and his observations 
are accurate and fair. The overall ex- 
cellence of the book makes one regret all 
the more that the author does not em- 
phasize enough the fact that the conditions 
which make possible a rebirth of the old 
nationalism were already created back in 
the days of the Occupation, thanks to turn- 
about changes in American policy. Japan's 
new nationalism, with its aspirations toward 
democracy, was, as the author knows, largely 
brought about by American policy as it 
existed early in the Occupation. When this 
policy completely reversed itself, as it did 
later on, it managed to lead Japan along 
with it, something which cannot be regretted 
too much. It would also have been well 
if Professor Brown had devoted a greater 
share of his attention to such powerful 
factors in the development of ultranational- 
ism as Japan’s scarcity of land and her 
overpopulation—in economic terms, prob- 
lems of foreign trade and employment. 

To conclude, the volume would have 
been rendered more complete by a more 
thorough treatment of some of the con- 
tradictions within the ultranationa!list move 
ment fo give one example: Kita Ikki, 
known as the ideological leader of the Feb 
ruary Twenty-sixth Incident, severely criti 
cized the narrow views of Japan's kokutai 
held at the time when he wrote his Koku 
tairon oyobi Junsei Shakai Shugi (A Criti 
cism of Japanese National Entity and a Call 
for Pure Socialism), which sets forth his 
ideological commitments In the first 
volume of this work, Kokutairon (A Criti 
cism of Japanese National Entity), published 
in May, 1906, under his previous name of 
Kita Kijiré, he speaks of the Emperor as 


an “organ of the state,” while in the work 
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in which he formulated his program of 
action, his Nihon Kaizé Héan Taikéd (Out- 
line Plan for the Reconstruction of the 
Japanese State), published in January, 1920, 
he speaks of the Emperor as a “general 
representative of the people.” But it was 
this same Kita Ikki who was the idol of 
the Young Officer group when in the Feb- 
ruary Twenty-sixth Incident they sought, 
as they put it, to “guard and manifest 
Japan’s kokutai”! 

Kita Ikki, and many other _ ultra- 
nationalists like him, did not really ever 
have to make any attempt to permeate the 
life and thinking of the people with their 
ideologies. Rathe: they were able to make 
use of ready-made forces, especially the mili- 
tary, to further their ends, and to employ 
the Emperor system in bringing their ideas 
into reality. This is where the real danger 
lies—in an alliance of ultranationalism with 


the military and the Emperor, and it per- 
haps hardly need be added here that this 
is also why the revival of the concept of 
the Emperor as “sacred and _ inviolable,” 
together with rearmament, is giving rise to 
fears of this sort. 

The author expresses his anxiety lest 
this new Japanese nationalism, with its 
democracy, may nevertheless 
“merge with the Communist advance.” This 
leaves out of account the strong anti-Com- 
munist feeling which exists among the Japa- 
nese people, tied up with their deep-rooted 
anti-Russian attitudes. Still, we heartily 
agree with him in his hope that this new 
nationalism “does not revert once more to 
the old emotional ultranationalism” (p. 278). 
Whether or not it does, will depend in no 
small measure upon American policy toward 
Japan. 


sources in 


Obata Misao 


CULTURAL FREEDOM IN AsIA: Report of the Rangoon Conference. 


Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1956. 296 pp. 


Price in Asia, $1.00. 7s. 2d. ¥ 360. Elsewhere, $ 2.00. 14s. 4d. 


HE present volume is a report upon 
and a record of a conference held in 
Burma, in February of 1955 
on the subject of “Cultural Freedom in 
about 
through the cooperation of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, which has its headquar- 
ters in Paris, and the Society for the Ex- 
tension of Democratic Ideals, of Rangoon, 
was participated in by about forty well- 
known scholars and cultural leaders from 
ten nations: Burma, Ceylon, Hongkong, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Thailand. 

In addition to Dr. 
Chief Justice of the 


Rangoon, 


Asia.” This conference, brought 


Tanaka KO6taré, 
Japanese Supreme 


Court, who served as one of the Honorary 
Chairmen of the Conference, Japan was re- 
presented by six persons: Professor Kata 
Tetsuji of Nihon University; Professor 
Nakamura Hajime of Tokyo University; 
Professor Ohira Zengo of Hitotsubashi Uni- 
versity; Mr. Takami Jun, the well-known 
man of letters; Mr. Takeyama Michio, au- 
thor of the recent Japanese motion picture 
The Burmese Harp and formerly a professor 
at Tokyo University; and Mr. Watanabe 
Kazutaka, of the New Family Center in 
Tokyo. 

The Congress for Cultural Freedom is 
a voluntary association of scholars, critics, 
artists and the like from all over the world: 
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it seeks to promote respect for freedom, and 
to uphold democracy. Among its honorary 
chairmen are included such men as Ger- 
many’s Karl Jaspers, America’s Reinhold 
Niebuhr, England’s Bertrand Russell, and 
France’s Jacques Maritain. The Congress 
held its first conference in Berlin in June 
of 1950, just at the time the Korean War 
broke out. Reflecting the stresses of the 
international situation of that time, the 
Congress was at first loud in its demand 
that the freedom of Western Europe, and 
the freedom of the world, be defended 
against the spread of Communism. Now it 
appears that the Congress’ attitude has 
tended to relax somewhat from this first 
position, but there has been no change in 
its principal aim, which is to protect free- 
dom of learning, freedom of thought, and 
freedom of culture from _ totalitarianism 
whether of the extreme left or the ex- 
treme right. 

This movement has shown great 
strength throughout Asia, especially in India 
and Burma. Still, we must not forget to 
ask the following important questions: in 
the countries of Asia, where cultural and 
economic factors differ so markedly from 
those of Western Europe, what does “cul- 
tural freedom” really mean? What meas- 
ures will be found necessary to defend it? 
And these same questions are also impor- 
tant ones as far as the freedom of Western 
Europe itself is concerned. 

Many of the countries of Asia which 
were able to obtain their political independ- 
ence following World War II are today 
aflame with a spirit of resurgence. Asia, 
long slumbering amidst her old traditions, 
has today come awake. She is in the midst 
of a new creative endeavor. ‘Therefore it 
becomes necessary to consider whether or 
not there can be found in the character- 
istic cultures of Asia, usually considered to 
be stagnant and at dead-end, any of those 
elements of vitality which will be necessary 
if Asian society is to be led onward to a 
new creativity. This is the problem with 
which Mr. Takdir Alisjahbana of Indonesia 
University is concerned in his paper 
“Traditional and Modern Values in Our 
Culture,” printed in this volume. 

Asia possesses an ancient culture, he 


says, one peculiar to herself. At the same 
time, Asia is tremendously influenced by 
the learning, the thought, the technical 
advances and the culture of Western 
Europe. Her mission is not simply to 
continue to nurture the tradition of this, 
her own unique culture, nor is it simply 
to sustain unaltered the many influences 
of Europe and the West. The intellectuals 
of Asia today are critical of both these pro- 
cesses. They are not concerned with add- 
ing to those forces which today are tend- 
ing to split the world in two; rather they 
seek to bring into existence a new system 
of human values which will in turn tend 
to bring the world closer together. In “The 
Filipino Resurgence,” also included in this 
volume, Professor Alfredo T. Morales of 
the University of the Philippines tells how 
in the Philippines, for so long under the 
control of Spain and the United States, this 
same spirit of rebirth and resurgence has 
arisen. 

In “The Vitality of Religion in Asia,” 
Professor Nakamura of Tokyo University 
deals with the problem of whether or not 
the religions of the peoples of Asia, especial- 
ly Buddhism, with their inculcation of the 
renunciation of and nonattachment to this 
world, may not stand in the way of the 
development of this spirit of resurgence 
and this new creation. In his analysis of 
the nature of the religions of Asia, he con- 
cludes that they are not, as is sometimes 
thought, chiefiy concerned with the denial 
of this world, and do indeed possess certain 
features sufficient for the encouragement 
of a spirit of development and expansion. 

The sense of creation in the newly 
resurgent countries of Asia is indeed strong, 
but with it goes certain dangers. First, 
there is the danger that in their eagerness 
to show off their newly achieved independ- 
ence, these newly awakened nations will 
allow a strong nationalism to show its face, 
and that this nationalism, as it grows in 
strength, will in turn lead to anti-foreign- 
ism, and prove a hot-bed for the growth 
of totalitarianism at home. Second, there is 
the fear that the peoples of Asia, economi- 
cally depressed as they are, will decide that 
the parliamentary democracy of Western 
Europe is not well suited to the rapid 
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development and expansion which they 
seek, and so come to adopt in its place 
a new set of values drawn from the Com- 
munist world-view. 

In Japan, the first of the nations of 
Asia to assume the shape and form of a 
modern nation, militarism was born of an 
uncontrollable nationalism. The _ milita- 
rism which this produced was able to lead 
the nation to the brink of disaster, as it 
sought, in the pride of its strength, to chal- 
lenge the entire world to battle. Not a 
few of the intellectuals of modern Japan, 
their system of values shattered by Japan’s 
defeat in the recent war, have turned to 
Communism in their search for a new ideal 
and a new gospel. To those persons who 
are concerned with safeguarding “Cultural 
Freedom” in Asia against the reappearance 
of right-wing totalitarianism on the one 
hand, and against the threat of Communism 
on the other, this Japanese experience is 
more than simply one more historical fact 
It cannot be dismissed this 
easily, for it furnishes data of primary 
importance. 

For those concerned with the danger 
of the re-emergence of the right-wing, the 
contribution of Professor Kata and Dr. 
Herbert Passim to this volume is rich in 
suggestions, in its analysis of the Japan of 
the past. In connection with the threat 
of Communism, Mr. Takeyama’s paper 
“Communism and the Intellectuals in 
Japan” contains a superlative psychological 
description of developments among young 
intellectuals in modern Japan, as they rush 
headlong toward Communism in their im- 
petuous search for a new system of values. 

Many of the nations of Asia were until 
recently colonies of the more advanced na- 


among many. 


tions of Western Europe. Hence it is that 
even now, when they have finally managed 
to achieve political independence, it is still 
difficult for them to shake off certain aspects 
of their colonial status in the economic 
sphere. This is one of the main reasons for 
the development, in some parts of Asia, of 
a strong nationalism which aims at the 
destruction of colonialism. But the dif- 
ficulty is that even as this is going on, it is 
nevertheless abundantly ciear that interna- 
tional assistance and support will be neces- 


sary if the nations of Asia are ever to suc- 
ceed in their own economic development. 

Hence the vital question has arisen of 
how to strike a proper balance between 
nationalism and internationalism in han- 
dling the development of Asia’s still under- 
developed areas. And a rational solution 
of these issues is also necessary if any crea- 
tive vitality is to be imparted to cultural 
freedom in Asia. Viewed from this angle, 
such papers as that of Mr. P. Kodanda Rao, 
an Indian delegate, on “Colonialism and 
Racial Conflict,” Professor Ohira on “Colo- 
nialism and International Cooperation in 
Asia,” Mr. U Aye Hlaing and Mr. R. M. 
Sundrum of Rangoon University on “Free- 
dom and Economic Planning,” the Indian 
critic Mr. Eric P. W. da Costa, on “The 
Economic Development of Southeast Asia,” 
and others contained in this volume, as 
well as the records presented here of the 
discussions which took place on them, are 
concerned with the very core of the difficult 
problem confronting Modern Asia. 

It goes almost without saying that in 
any discussion of cultural freedom in Asia, 
it is not sufficient simply to consider the 
problem from the standpoint of the poli- 
tical and economic situations. Nor will it 
do to confine our attention to the areas of 
science, thought, and the like. Attention 
must also be paic to providing a basis for 
a free creativity in regard to various aspects 
of culture in the narrower sense, especially 
in respect to literature and the arts. When 
our thinking turns in this direction, we see 
that, actually, the following consideration 
is at the heart of the problem: what is the 
possibility of a new culture being created 
by the inter-action and inter-mingling of 
Orient and Occident in the world of litera- 
ture and the arts? 

At the Rangoon Conference, topics 
dealing with this aspect of the problem 
were also considered, and lively discussions 
were carried out on the basis of these pre- 
sentations. As part of the fruit of all this, 
the present volume contains such papers 
as “Western Thought ard Indian Aesthe- 
tics,” by the Indian educator Mr. V. K. 
Gokak; “East and West in Japanese Litera- 
ture,” by the Japanese man of letters Mr. 
Takami Jun, and “Philippine Music and 
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Contemporary Aesthetics, by Miss Jose 
Maceda of the Philippines. 

In September, 1955, seven months after 
the Rangoon Conference, the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom held a large-scale meet- 
ing under the title of “Future of Freedom,” 
in Milan. This conference was participated 
in by a large number of eminent scholars 
and political figures from the nations of 
Western Europe, while, in addition, Asia 
and Africa were also well represented by 
a considerable number of persons. As a 
result, problems of freedom were considered 
not only from a point of view congenial to 
the thinking of Western Europe, but also 
were treated in connection with the need 
for the exploitation of the under-developed 
areas of Asia and Africa, and a careful and 


DAUGHTERS OF CHANGING JAPAN. 
By Earl Herbert Cressy. 


detailed inquiry was carried out in these 
terms. 

Until recently, it must be admitted 
that the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
has suffered from a strong tendency to con- 
sider only the problems of Western Europe 
in its treatment of freedom in the world. 
Hence it must be counted a great advance 
for the movement thus to have advanced 
into the area of global thinking in its 
consideration of the conditions necessary 
for freedom. The Rangoon Conference 
will long be remembered for the important 
part it played in the development of this 
trend in the work of the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom. 


Otaka Tomoo 


New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1955. 305 pp. $4.00. 


R. Cressy’s book is, above all, success- 

ful in giving very real descriptions of 

the way in which Japanese people lived 
and died during the period of the War; 
in telling the life stories of the five young 
women which he based on their own nar- 
ratives; and in describing, through the 
mouths of these women, Japanese customs 
and traditions—family life, housing, cloth- 
ing, food, beliefs and ceremonials, schools, 
seasonal changes, marriage and _ death. 
Here and there, he adds his thoughtful 
comments on Japanese people and their 
customs. His skillful approach, helped by 
a rhythmical and simple narrative style, 
will evoke in readers a deeper sympathy 


for Japanese women in these changing times 
than more exciting fiction on the same sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Cressy’s five young women are in 
their thirties and twenties, and belong to 
the upper middle class, where more con- 
ventional, feudalistic traditions have pre- 
vailed than among other classes in Japan. 
These five women have turned against tradi- 
tion, but not too effectively nor too re- 
solutely. They are the people who are, in 
Dr. Cressy’s words, “subjectively progressive 
and objectively conservative.” Thus Kazuko, 
to whom the writer gives the biggest space 
and whose life story is the keynote of this 
book, resigns herself to her lot as the wife 
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of a selfish salaried man who insults his 
wife by his frequent association with geisha, 
and who is in no way cooperative in build- 
ing up the ideal home that Kazuko has 
been dreaming of. She becomes a stereo- 
typed “unhappy wife” who devotes her life 
entirely to her children. Ydko, in spite of 
her self-confidence and aggressiveness, de- 
cides to marry a man of her own choosing, 
not out of love nor respect, but because she 
has not met any better man, and because 
his persistence carries the day. Hanako 
resorts to day-dreams to divert herself from 
the unsatisfactory realities of her married 
life. And Aiko, with her very progressive 
ideas and family, cannot step forward out 
of the conservative surroundings of their 
social circle, and hopes to become a woman 
“prudent, honest...the essence of Japanese 
womanhood.” As for Michiko, who seems 
to be more independent than the others, 
the writer refrains from telling fully what 
she narrates, because of her criticism or 
“protest” against America. Her personality 
cannot, therefore, be fully known, except 
that she is supposed to be a very free- 
minded person. 

So long as it is remembered that the 
book deals with a certain limited group of 
women in the upper middle class, it is a 
very successful one. The author has enter- 
ed into the inner life of his people, and 
feels their sorrows, joys, inner conflicts, 
unfulfilled desires and resignations. 

However, readers will be impressed by 
the tone of pessimism running through the 
whole book. From the point of view of 
the middle-class women of present Japan, 
the samples taken by Dr. Cressy are not 
representative of the “daughters of chang- 
ing Japan.” It is, I believe, among the 
middle-class and lower middle-class women 
that, objectively, the biggest changes and 
moves have taken place, rather than in the 
upper middle class as Dr. Cressy believes. 
The drastic changes that have altered the 
face of postwar Japanese society have been 
brought about largely by the change in the 
status of women. Many have gained 
economic independence and are members 
of labor unions and women’s organizations. 
They have advanced in politics, sending 


many women legislators to both national and 
local legislative bodies. They have taken high 
offices in the civil service and in professional 
life. As housewives, they are participating 
in community activities and are establishing 
themselves as fully-fledged citizens. The 
form of marriage is changing, too, and 
within the bounds of my own knowledge 
I can count many successful love marriages. 
“. .. Prudent, honest, faithful, ...not a 
specialist, nothing spectacular, nothing extra- 
ordinary...” is no more the “essence of 
Japanese womanhood,” and love and mar- 
riage are not the only goals women aim at 
now. The tragic life of Kazuko does, indeed, 
represent a certain proportion of women, 
but not women in general and not the 
younger generation. 

The men described in this book are 
typical of the despotic, selfish Japanese men 
of the older type, but there are different 
men from these in that class in which men 
and women have to cooperate in the eco- 
nomic support of the family. Men are 
changing more slowly than women, but 
relations between men and women will be 
very different in the coming ten years. 

In his view of Japanese society, Dr. 
Cressy puts too much emphasis on the older 
tradition, and overlooks the liberalism 
which has existed since the Meiji Era; he 
also overlooks the liberal trend among wo- 
men as exemplified in the feminist move- 
ments which existed between the wars. 
There have been many precedents of cou- 
rageous women who broke away from the 
old traditions. To define Japanese society, 
therefore, as a trilogy of clan, feudalism and 
Confucianism is too one-sided: Japanese 
society at present is based on capitalism, 
with strong remnants of feudalism, but, at 
the same time, progressive elements are 
developing a socialist movement on a large 
scale. In Japan, thus, the old and new 
exist together. 

Lastly, I have to say a few words on 
geisha since the author mentions them very 
often in connection with the narratives of 
the five women. It is the upper class and 
wealthy people with whom geisha come 
into contact. It is a great pity that Kimpei 
Sheba’s writing about geisha seems to have 
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appealed to many foreigners, including Dr. 
Cressy, as if it were an authoritative docu- 
ment. I remember questions being put to 
me on geisha on many occasions in the 
United States while I was staying there. 
They asked whether a geisha was a prosti- 
tute or not, and whether or not she was 
a respectable professional entertainer. If, 
as Sheba says, to consider her a prostitute 
“is a gross mistake,” can any man “feel 
perfectly at ease in attempting to date her?” 
There are obvious reasons for believing 
that most geisha are high-class prostitutes. 


A Grass PATH: 


To defend geisha as Sheba does seems 
merely an attempt to justify the geisha 
institution. 

The portrait of Japanese women given 
in this book is the portrait of a minority 
group, and it is to be hoped that the author 
will attempt another volume dealing with 
a larger and more representative number of 
women, basing it, as in this book, upon their 
personal narratives as well as on the ob- 
jective facts of their activities. 


Tanaka Sumiko 


Selected Poems From Sokeishu (#74) 


By Okuma Kotomichi Trans. by Uyehara Yukuo and Marjorie Sinclair. 


Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1955. 72 pp. No price. 


HE present great interest in Japan that 
has arisen abroad is to her many 
old admirers and students a heart-warm- 
ing development, especially since a corollary 
of that interest has been a rising tide of 
translation of her varied literature. In this 
virtual renascence, there comes to us now 
this small but handsome volume of some 
two hundred waka of Okuma Kotomichi, a 
poet much neglected since his death in 1868 
and resurrected only through the efforts of 
Sasaki Nobutsuna in the early years of this 
century. One can easily conjecture the 
reasons why the modern period would pro- 
vide a more sympathetic audience for Koto- 
michi than did his own mid-nineteenth 
century. 

As the introduction by the translators 
states, the waka had by Kotomichi’s time 
fallen prey to all the rigid conventionalism 
which might be expected to adhere about 
a form which is found in the Kojiki (712). 
and has flourished through every period in 
Japanese literary history since then. The 
stale paraphernalia of prescribed subject 


matter—spring rains, autumn moons, plum 
blossoms, and, everlastingly, cherry flowers— 
and of vitiating poetic diction arose, as 
Kotomichi forthrightly states, from a failure 
in poetic vision; much like the English 
and American poets before the Imagist 
movement burst upon the scene, the poet 
seems to see between him and the actual 
plum tree a veil of words and attitudes 
and insights which tradition has preserved 
for him. Perhaps all bodies of poetry 
need from time to time a_ revolution, 
sometimes one-manned as in the case of 
haiku with Bashé and Issa, or under the 
aegis of more or less organized schools or 
groups. Kotomichi can be identified in 
the rear-guard of an action that began 
in the late eighteenth century, with an 
affirmation of principles that were not 
new and yet need constant renewal. Like 
Bashé, he called for a freedom in the 
choice of words and the kind of freshness 
of vision that rises from a direct inter- 
action of the poet and his subject. His 
poetry that admits the humble potato and 








green onion affirms some of the dearest 
tenets of modern poetry both in Japan 
and America, and for this reason he seems 
to me a happy choice for translation. 

With the translators’ statement that 
“The translation of poetry from the Japa- 
nese is a baffling problem” I can only 
heartily agree. But having agreed, I feel 
that there are certain limits to the free- 
dom which is allowable in the rendering 
of the allusive, compact, and delicate in- 
sights that make the waka one of the 
major verse forms of Japan. One of these 
limits it seems to me is the inclusion 
whenever feasible of all the objects the 
poet uses to create his vision. With this 
elementary admonition in mind, it is dif- 
ficult to see why, for example, the bracket- 
ed phrase, which appears in the original, 
was left out of the following, for the ad- 
dition does not seem to me to weaken 
the translation: 

In quiet dusk 

(Breaking off some cherry flowers), 

Girls cross the stream; 

Mists rise before them, 

Shaping a vision. 

The other side of the coin is of course, 
whenever possible, not to add to a poem, 
not to over-trans/ate. For example, in poem 
31, the over-worked phrase, “When I look 
across” (appearing also in poems 23, 141 
and 182), is rendered “Out of my shutters, 
look!” As no word that could even vaguely 
be translated “shutters” appears in the 
Japanese poem, it is hard to understand why 
that poor work-horse miwataseba is saddled 
with this extra burden. Another example 
which seems to me to result in an entirely 
different poem to the original is number 
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25; in the Japanese appears neither “sum- 
mer,” “prisoner,” nor “dream.” 

A prisoner in my mountain hut 

And I am lonely, 

But let me dream it a summer home 

And I love the solitude. 

Literally, the poem reads: If I lived 
there, it would become lonely; oh! that I 
could live there without living there—in 
that mountain village! 

Perhaps all these quibbles only prove 
how difficult the art of translation is. But 
they should also demonstrate the nature of 
the challenge which it poses. When the dif- 
ficulties are met, as in the following ex- 
ample, we are richly rewarded with a poetry 
that has concerned itself for over a thou- 
sand years with “the fleeting quality of 
beauty and emotion” and with “the mo- 
ment in its emotional intensity and its 
reality,” as the translators well state in 
their informative Introduction. Here they 
have captured the aura, the adumbration 
of their foreign element which Rolfe Hum- 
phries has said every good translation must 
have. There can hardly be a more authentic 
suggestion of what is essentially Japanese 
than is contained in poem number 5. 

While opening the shutters 

To the morning light, 

I hesitate— 

The flowers in the garden, 

Have they yet bloomed? 

Translations such as these enrich our 
experience, not by giving us what “oft was 
thought but ne’er so well expressed,” but 
by giving us new thoughts themselves, new 
attitudes and insights. Herein lies the im- 
portance of translation. 


Kenneth Yasuda 
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CHRONOLOGY 
March to May, 1956 


The Japan Atomic Energy Industrial Council is established, and Suga 
Reinosuke, board chairman of the Tokyo Electric Power Company, is elected 
president. 

The five-day Asian Regional UNESCO Conference in Tokyo closes. 

The National Railway Workers’ Union accepts a mediation plan on its 
wage-increase demands. 

The fiscal 1955 foreign exchange accounts have, it is announced, a $500 
million favorable balance, the highest in postwar years. 

The “Taisei Maru” arrives in Maizuru with 19 Japanese, the sixth re- 
patriation group from Russia. 

Japan and Turkey sign a trade agreement in Ankara. 

The first two P2V Neptune anti-submarine patrol planes provided by the 
U.S. under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program arrive at Haneda after 
a trans-Pacific flight. 

Anglo-Japanese trade and payments talks open in London. 

The U.S. Government replies to the Japanese request for assurance of 
compensation for damage arising from nuclear tests at Eniwetok. 

Russo-Japanese negotiations for a peace treaty are resumed in London 
after about a month’s recess, but no progress is made on the territorial 
question. 

The Government and Liberal-Democratic Party agree to accept the 
Philippine proposal for $800 million in reparations and loans and to send 
a delegation to Manila to finalize the agreements. 

The Foreign Ministry publishes letters exchanged by Japan and the US. 
in October on the Kunashiri and Etorofu Islands in which the US. stated 
that the Yalta Agreement and San Francisco Peace Treaty did not provide 
for Russia’s acquiring territory that did not belong to it historically. 

Japan and the Netherlands sign in Tokyo a protocol for the payment of 
£3,570,000 as indemnity to Dutch nationals for war-time losses. 

Japan and Pakistan begin negotiations in Tokyo for a new trade treaty. 

Tanabe Shigeo, director of the Welfare Ministry's Repatriation Bureau, 
presents Soviet Ambassador Jacob Malik with an official request for informa- 
tion on 11,177 Japanese missing in the Soviet Union. 

Mitsui Steamship Company rejects a compromise plan for its entry into 
the Japan Homeward Freight Conference. 

Thirteen coal-mining companies agree to lock out striking miners, begin- 
ning Mar. 15 at the Mitsui’s Miike mine and Mar. 19 at other major mines. 

Fujiyama Aiichiré, Prime Minister Hatoyama’s personal envoy, delivers to 
President Ramon Magsaysay in Manila Mr. Hatoyama’s letter declaring 
readiness to open negotiations with the Philippines on the basis of the $800 
million reparations-loans formula submitted by the President on Aug. 12, 1955. 

U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles on his way to Washington after 
attending the SEATO Conference in Karachi, Pakistan, arrives for a 24-hour 
visit to meet Japanese leaders. 

The Ist Asian Editors’ Conference of the International Press Institute 
opens its five-day meeting in Tokyo. 

A total of 25,000 workers at 12 synthetic chemical industry companies go 
on a 24-hour strike. 

Russo-Japanese negotiators in London agree on the treaty clause covering 
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non-interference in each other’s affairs and decide to postpone talks, which 
began on June 1, 1955, indefinitely. Agreement is reached on ten clauses, 
but the talks are stalled on territorial issues. 

The U.S. Expozt-Import Bank announces an $11 million loan to the 
Kansai Electric Power Company for the construction of a thermal power 
plant in Osaka. Westinghouse Electric International Company is to sell 
materials and services. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry sets raw cotton imports 
for fiscal 1956 at 2,150,000 bales (2,020,000 bales in fiscal 1955). 

Moscow Radio reports practical steps will be taken by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to restrict Japanese fishing in Russian Far Eastern waters for four 
months from May 15 in order to conserve salmon resources. 

A seven-member private economic cooperation mission, headed by Uemura 
K6égoré, vice-president of Keidanren (Federation of Economic Organizations), 
leaves for a month’s survey trip through South Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, 
Burma and Pakistan. 

The Foreign Ministry reveals documented charges by three recent repatriates 
of cruel treatment by Soviet Russia of Japanese held at the Khabarovsk 
detention camp in Siberia. 

Japan and the U.S. sign in Tokyo an Agreement to Facilitate Interchange 
of Patent Rights and Technical Information for Purposes of Defense. 

Matsumoto Shunichi, Japan’s chief negotiator in the Russo-Japanese talks 
in London, delivers to Ambassador Jacob Malik Japan’s protest against 
announced Soviet plans to restrict Japanese fishing activities in the Okhotsk 
Sea and other Soviet Far Eastern waters. They represent, Japan claims, a 
violation of international law. 

The controversial Election Law Revision Bill to create smaller constitu- 
encies is finally introduced into the Lower House. 

The Welfare Ministry instructs prefectual governors to accept resignations 
of doctors from the national health insurance program. 

Japan and Sweden sign a new trade agreement in Stockholm. 

The Foreign Ministry publishes a U.S. note, delivered Mar. 19, rejecting 
a Japanese appeal for a halt to nuclear tests in the Pacific and giving assur- 
ances that all possible steps to eliminate danger will be taken. 

South Korea announces that 97 Japanese held in the Pusan detention 
camp since the Korean war have been ordered released. 

Japan and the Netherlands sign an agreement for technical assistance in 
land reclamation projects in Japan. 

The National Railway Workers’ Union and Engineers’ Union and All- 
Communications Workers’ Union accept a mediation plan on their wage 
increase demands. 

Crown Prince Akihito completes his formal schooling at Gakushiin Uni- 
versity, where graduation ceremonies are held. 

The Diet approves the 1956 fiscal budget of ¥1,034,992 million. Upper 
House President Kawai Yahachi submits his resignation. 

A joint declaration opposing bills to amend the Board of Education Law 
and Textbook Law is signed by 617 university professors. 

The International Silk Association’s Permanent Executive Committee opens 
a two-day meeting in Tokyo. 

Japan and South Korea agree to open preliminary talks for the resumption 
of the long-recessed negotiations to settle outstanding problems. 

Matsumoto Shunichi, Japan’s chief negotiator at the Russo-Japanese talks 
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in London, returns to Tokyo. 

The prolonged coal mine strike and lockout dispute is ended when both 
sides accept the Central Labor Relations Board’s compromise wage settlement 
proposal. 

Japan and South Korea agree in Tokyo to free detainees simultaneously, 
but concrete steps are left to subsequent discussion. 

The Tokyo Securities Exchange resumes transactions in corporate 
debentures after an 11 years’ gap. 

The 23rd World Table Tennis Championships are opened in Tokyo. 

Matsuno Tsuruhei, veteran leader of the Liberal-Democratic Party, is 
elected Upper House President. 

Japan and Pakistan sign a new trade arrangement in Tokyo. 

British Labour Party leader Herbert Morrison arrives for a private visit. 

Ambassador Tani Masayuki formally calls the U.S. State Department’s 
attention to the South Carolina law (approved Mar. 8) which Japan views 
as a boycott of Japanese textile imports in the U.S. The action is, however, 
not in the nature of a protest or representation. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama is elected first president of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party at a special convention in Tokyo. He receives 394 votes out of 
489, 76 ballots being blank. 

Ambassador in London Nishi Haruhiko urges Ambassador Jacob Malik to 
obtain an early reply to the Japanese Government’s request (made twice by 
Matsumoto Shunichi prior to his departure from London) for talks on the 
announced Soviet restrictions on salmon fishing in the northwestern Pacific 
and for permission for relatives to visit Japanese detainees in Russia. Mr. 
Malik says the request will be transmitted to Moscow. 

Japan’s Atomic Energy Commission selects Tokai Town, in Ibaraki Pre- 
fecture, as the site for a proposed Atomic Energy Research Institute. 

The Finance Ministry reports that exports in fiscal 1955 reached a 
postwar high of $2,137,442,000 ($418,803,000 more than in fiscal 1954) while 
imports totalled $2,586,103,000 ($332,656,000 more than in fiscal 1954). The 
adverse balance is $448,661,000 ($86,147,000 less than in fiscal 1954). 

Five Japanese textile organizations cable appeals to the U.S. Government 
and state governments for a halt to discriminatory measures against Japanese 
cotton textiles. 

Soviet Ambassador Jacob Malik in London informs Ambassador Nishi 
Haruhiko that the Soviet Government is willing to start negotiations on the 
fisheries question as requested by Japan. 

The 3rd International Trade Fair is opened in Osaka. 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, invited by the Asahi Shimbun, 
opens its concert series in Tokyo. 

Britain assures Japan in a formal note that every precaution will be 
taken in any nuclear test in the Pacific area. 

The Government decides to send Agriculture and Forestry Minister Kono 
Ichir6 as head of the Japanese delegation to negotiate a fisheries agreement 
with Russia in talks to be held in Moscow. 

An 18-member Nationalist Chinese goodwill mission arrives for a two- 
week visit. 

Government and Liberal-Democratic Party leaders decide to appoint Fujji- 
yama Aiichiré, president of the Japan Chamber of Commerce and Industry, as 
Government representative to conclude Philippine reparations talks in Manila. 
(Mr. Fujiyama leaves for Manila Apr. 17.) 
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The Diet approves two defense bills for the second year of the six-year 
defense buildup program. Ground forces will be increased by 10,000 men 
and construction of jet planes and naval vessels will be accelerated. 

Japan and Britain agree, in interim trade talks in London, to increase 
trade for April-September by £150,000 each way to a total of £127,500,000. 

Japan and the U.S. sign a $60 million contract for 110 Sabrejets and 83 
T-33 jet trainers, to be built by Japanese firms for the Japanese Self-Defense 
Force with tools, materials and parts provided by the US. 

The Lower House approves the controversial bill to amend the Board of 
Education Law 220 to 0. Socialists abstain from voting. 

A four-man Mexican economic mission invited by the Japan External 
Trade Recovery Organization arrives for a month’s tour. 

Agriculture and Forestry Minister Kéno Ichiré and his delegation leave 
for Moscow via Paris and Stockholm for the scheduled fisheries negotiations. 

The Soviet Fishing Industry Ministry announces details of restrictions and 
penalties on salmon fishing in the North Pacific. 

The Soviet Government transmits through Ambassador Nishi Haruhiko in 
London a request for permission to recall A. I. Domnitsky, head of the 
unofficial Soviet mission in Tokyo, to send a replacement and to dispatch two 
or three fisheries experts to Tokyo. 

The repatriation ship “Kojima Maru” returns to Maizuru with 36 Japa- 
nese from South Korea. 

Leaders of the Liberal-Democratic and Socialist parties hold their first 
meeting to discuss procedure in Diet deliberations on the controversial small 
constituency bill. (Talks are broken off on Apr. 27.) 

The Tokyo Stock Exchange sets an all-time record turnover of 52,283,715 
shares. 

The Soviet Government announces a ban on salmon fishing without 
Soviet permits in waters adjacent to Soviet territorial waters in the Pacific. 

Ishihara Sangy6 Co. announces a joint Japan-Indonesia bank will be 
established. 

Japanese salmon fishing fleets and independent boats leave Hakodate for 
the Aleutian fishing grounds. 

On the fourth anniversary of Japan’s regaining her independence, Japan 
has diplomatic relations with 64 nations and no relations with 18 including 
Russia. 

At the opening session of the Russo-Japanese fisheries conference in 
Moscow, Agriculture and Forestry Minister Kéno Ichiré submits Japan’s drafts 
of fisheries and sea rescue agreements to Fishing Industry Minister I. A. 
Ishkov, head of the Soviet delegation. 

The Government instructs Ambassador Nishi Haruhiko in London to notify 
the Soviet Government that Japan will agree to the temporary entry of a 
Soviet official to replace A. I. Domnitsky, head of the unofficial Soviet mission 
in Tokyo, but desires that the Soviet request for the admission of fisheries 
experts into Tokyo be taken up at the current Moscow talks. 

The Japan Commercial Arbitration Association (of which Fujiyama Ai- 
ichird is chairman) and the All-Union Chamber of Commerce of the USSR 
(represented in Tokyo by A. I. Domnisky, head of the unofficial Soviet 
mission in Tokyo) sign a commercial arbitration agreement in Tokyo. 

Nearly two million persons participate in May Day rallies throughout the 
country. No disorders occur. 

The first World Judo Championships are held in Tokyo, and Natsui 
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Shokichi of Japan wins the title. 

Japan and Uruguay extend their trade and payments agreement for six 
months. 

A three-member official Indian mission arrives in Tokyo to investigate 
the circumstances of the death of Subhas Chandra Bose, wartime Indian 
independence leader. 

Tokyo calls off the Asian Mayors’ Conference scheduled in Tokyo for May 
22-29 and plans a World Mayors’ Conference in October, the 500th anni- 
versary of the building of Yedo Castle. 

The private Japan-Communist China fisheries agreement is extended one 
year by the signing of documents in Peiping. 

The Soviet Embassy in London confirms that Embassy counsellor Sergei 
O. Tichvinsky has been named head of the Soviet mission in Tokyo to 
succeed A. I. Domnitsky, and Japan approves his entry. 

Japan and the Philippines sign in Manila a $550 million reparations 
agreement and exchange notes providing for $250 million commercial loans by 
Japan. The agreements will come into force when the Philippines deposits 
its instrument of ratification of the Japanese Peace Treaty signed in San 
Francisco in 1951. 

Agriculture and Forestry Minister Kono Ichiré has a two-hour meeting 
with Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin in Moscow to discuss Russo-Japanese 
relations. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry announces the aboli- 
tion from July 1 of the enforced “short production” by cotton mills. Cotton 
yarn prices drop by ¥500 to ¥1,000 per bale. 

The Japan-India air transport agreement, signed in New Delhi in Novem- 
ber, comes into effect. 


A Japanese trade delegation in Hanoi signs a trade agreement with North 
Vietnam. 

The Japanese delegation in Moscow rejects a last-minute Soviet demand 
that the provisional fisheries arrangement for this year should become effective 
only after normal relations are restored between the two countries, and 
prepares to leave Moscow for Tokyo on the eve of the scheduled signing of 
agreements. Soviet Fishing Industry Minister A. Ishkov hands Agriculture 
and Forestry Minister Kono Ichiré a list of 28 Japanese detainees, including 
former Gen. Yamada Otoz6, who are to be released. 

The Lower House approves an extension of the Diet session to June 6. 
(The Upper House approves the extension on May 16.) 

Sergei O. Tichvinsky, the new head of the Soviet mission, arrives in Tokyo. 

The Soviet Government withdraws its demand that the provisional 
fisheries agreement for this year become effective only on the conclusion of a 
Soviet-Japanese peace treaty. 

A 10-year Soviet-Japanese fisheries treaty and three-year sea rescue agree- 
ment are signed in Moscow. The long-term fisheries treaty and sea rescue 
agreement are not to go into effect until the re-establishment of diplomatic 
relations or the coming into effect of a Soviet-Japanese peace treaty. A joint 
communiqué says it is agreed that negotiations on the normalization of rela- 
tions should be resumed not later than July 31. 

The Japan Red Cross Society receives a cable from the Soviet Red Cross 
that 29 Japanese prisoners will be repatriated about the end of May from 
Nakhodka. 


Professor Otaka Tomoo of Tokyo University and an authority on legal 
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philosophy, dies of penicillin shock after dental treatment. Many other 
penicillin shock fatalities are brought to light. 

The Nichiro Fisheries Company fishing survey ship No. 10, the “Kushiro 
Maru,” is seized by two Soviet patrol ships while sailing outside the restricted 
area in the North Pacific, and a Japanese patrol ship near the scene is fired 
on by the Russians. 

The Diet approves the bill to establish the Constitution Study Council. 

Japan and the Netherlands agree to permit entry of each other’s nationals 
without visas for visits of less than three months. 

The Finance Ministry notifies foreign banks in Japan that the LUA 
(Letters of Undertaking and Authorization) system will be discontinued from 
Aug. 16 in order to normalize foreign exchange operations. 

A report is received that the Japanese climbing expedition has twice 
ascended, on May 9 and May 11, 26,658-foot Mt. Manaslu, the eighth highest 
Himalayan peak. 

It is announced that unemployment in March totalled 1,060,000, the 
highest postwar figure. 

Agriculture and Forestry Minister Kéno Ichiré arrives in Washington and 
confers with Secretary of State Dulles and other U.S. officials. 

The Scientific and Technological Agency begins operations. 

India defeats Japan 3-2 in the Davis Cup Eastern Zone finals in Tokyo. 

The Diet approves the Anti-Prostitution Bill. 

Japan signs the GATT final protocol in Geneva. 

Twenty prominent ex-diplomats, including former Prime Minister Yoshida 
Shigeru, meet with Foreign Minister Shigemitsu Mamoru and support his 
“go-slow” policy in talks with Russia. 

Japan and Switzerland sign a civil aviation agreement in Tokyo. The 
French-Japanese aviation agreement comes into effect with the exchange of 
ratifications in Tokyo. 

Japan agrees to buy $65,800,000 worth of U.S. surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

Agriculture and Forestry Minister Kono Ichiréd returns to Tokyo from his 
talks in Moscow and Washington. 

Mei Lan-fang, famed Chinese stage star, and his Peiping Opera troupe 
arrive for an extended tour. 

The Soviet Red Cross rejects the Japan Red Cross request for permission 
to visit Japanese prisoners held in Russia. 

The Government white paper on trade for 1955 reveals that exports 
totalled $2,010 million (23 per cent more than in 1954) and imports totalled 
$2,470 million (three per cent more than in 1954), but warns of increasing 
obstacles to trade. 

Japan and Nationalist China sign a $76,100,000 one-way trade agreement 
for the current fiscal year, a reduction of $17,900,000 from last year’s 
arrangement. 

Japan decides to accord a limited official status to the Soviet mission 
in Tokyo and recognize it as the official Soviet agency for fisheries matters 
only. 

The Lower House approves the $550 million Philippines reparations agree- 
ment. 

New Zealand’s Prime Minister Sidney G. Holland, en route to the British 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in London, arrives for a seven- 
day goodwill visit as a State guest. 
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